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PROGRAM DESCRIPTIC iS 



(preskills) to assist the severely retarded 
adult in preparing for limited employ- 
ment in a sheltered workshop are de- 
scribed. Photographs of tools and mate- 
rials used accompany the text. Assem- 
blies of the Occupational Activities 
Workshop aic usrailed (materials need- 
ed, procedure, and common errors). 
(KW) 



Motor Skill Development In the Pro- 
foundly Retarded. 

EDRS not available 

Training School Bulletin; V68 NI P5-9 
May 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
custodial mentally handicapped; motor 
development; program descriptions; men- 
tally handicapped 



ABSTRACT 3572 

EC 006 155 ^ ED 042 305 

Publ. Date 69 | i3p. 

Rhodes. Lcannc And Others 

Lum^un^e Stimulation and Reading 
Program for Severely Retarded Mon- 
golcid Children: A Descriptive Re« 
port. California Mental Health Re- 
search Monojp'aph No. II. 
California State Department Of Mental 
Hygiene. Sacramento, Bureau Of Re- 
search 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; mentally handicapped; mongolism; 
language development; institutional en- 
vironment; enrichment programs; lan- 
guage skills; language instruction; read- 
ing instruction; intellectual develop- 
ment; program descriptions 

A longitudinal research stud;, of the 
growth and development of 10 severely 
mentally handicapped mongoloid 
(Down's Syndrome) children reared to- 
gether in a state hospital wa^s conducted. 
They were tested regularly on the same 
scales, providing comprehensive histo- 
ries of mental, psychomotor, and physi- 
cal growth. When comparison with simi- 
lar children reared at home emphasized 
the declining developmental patterns of 
the institutionalized group, an environ- 
mental stimulation program (eventually 
including reading) was designed to over- 
come their relative retardation. Inten- 
sive language stimulation training was 
the focal point. Described are means 
used to make the cnvironr»ent more 
stimulating, better structure aaiiy rou- 
tine, and motivate staff'. Initial language 
stimulation and articulation training is 
outlined, including modifications made 
as the program progressed. .-Aspects of 
reading training and instruction are 
summarized. Findings thus far show 
improvement in articulation, greater ex- 
pressive use of language, more extensive 
receptive language, significant increase 
in intellectual ability, and ability to read 
and enjoy simple hooks. Asocial behav- 
iors have almost disappeared and de- 
striictivc, random, or stereotyped acts 
have 'decreased. (KW) 



ABSTRACT 359 

EC 03 0359 ED N.A. 

Pubi. Date 69 I07p. 
Zaetz, Jay L. 

Occupational Activities Traininfc 
Manual for Severely Retarded Adults. 

EDRS not available 

Charles C. Thomas. Publisher, 301-327 
East Lawrence Avenue. Springfield. Illi- 
nois 62703 ($7.25). 

Descriptors: trainable mentally handi- 
capped; prevocational education; job 
training; adults; vocational rehabilita- 
tion; manuals; mentally handicapped 

Described is an Occup.'itional Activities 
Training Program, designed to develop 
prevocational skills of severely mentally 
handicapped adults. The program proce- 
dures are explained and case histories of 
students in the program presented. Var- 
ious types of occupational activities 



ABSTRACT 1468 

EC 03 1468 ^ EDt)46 203 

Publ. Date 70 29p. 
Bialac, Verda, Comp. * 
The Severely and Profoundly Retard- 
ed: \ Bibliography. 
Washington State Library, Olympia 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: excepti(>nal child educa- 
tion; trainable mentally handicapped; 
custodial mentally handicapped; biblio- 
graphies; mongolism; services; educa- 
tional programs; training techniques; in- 
stitutions; residential care; child care; 
child development 

The bibliography lists references to liter- 
ature on the profoundly and severely 
mentally retarded as an aid for pecple 
wojking with this level of retardate. 
Medica^ literature is not included. Cita- 
tions ire listed under one of the 15 
following categories, broad aspects, 
community programs, conciirioning. ed- 
ucation, institutional services and resi- 
dential hall programs, language and 
speech and hearing, mental processes 
and psychodiagnostics. parents and fam- 
ily, physical development, planning and 
legislation, professional services, recrea- 
tion, self-help and practical skills, social 
and emotional development, and voca- 
tional habilitation and rehabilitation. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 1709 

EC 03 1709 ED N..A, 

Publ. Date Jan 71 I2p, 
Baker. Bruce L.; Ward. Michael H. 
Reinforcement Therapy for Behavior 
Problcni.i| in Severely Retarded Ohild- 
ren. 

EDRS not available 

.American Journal Of Orthopsychiatry; 
V4I Nl P124-35 Jan 1971 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
custodial mentally handicapped; behav- 
ior change; behavior problems; rein- 
forcement; milieu therapy; mentally 
handicapped 

Six severely retarded children (IQ below 
25) were treated in a small home-like 
living unit. The project emphasized the 
toial milieu use of reinforcement tech- 
niques by regular attendants trained as 
therapists, and the behavioral measure-- 
ment of both target children and 
matched ward controls. Treatment was 
generally effective, with less success ob- 
tained for retarded children who also 
presented psychotic behavior. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 2889 

EC 03 2869 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date May 71 5p. 
Auxter. David . » 



Described is a Gross Motor Development 
P "mplcmented with ? croup of 12 

r ;, rctarai'd nonambulatory per- 

vveen the ugts of 12 and 30 years 
aiu mental ages of between 6 and 

18 I .ns, for the purpose of enabling 
them to more adequately cope with their 
physical cnvironmenl. Goals of the pro- 
gram were to increase range of motion in 
contracted joints, develop extensor mus- 
cle groups which resist gravitational 
forces, provide for quantities of propri- 
oceptive stimulation through rfiovement. 
and de>'elop integraiive function of joints 
for pifcposive movement Candy, social 
approval, and aversive consequrnccs 
were used to motivate and elicit respon- 
ses. In all cases, gains were made in ai 
least one aspect of the program. It was 
concluded that, with the spejjirication of 
objectives toward whkh a staff could 
work, the profoundly mentally retarded 
can benefit, from a directive purposi\e 
motor development program and improve 
motor function. (Author'KW) 



ABSTRACT 279 

F.C04n279 . " HDN.A, 

Puhi, Date 71 6p. 
Waylett. Janet: Barhf. Lois 
Upper Extremity Hracinj; of the Se- 
verely Athctoid Mentis! Kiturdute. 
HORS noi a\ailahlc 

American Journal of Occupational Thera- 
py; V25 N8 P402-7 NovDec 1971 

Descriptors- exceptional child edu<."atic)n: 
multiply handicapped; mentally handi- 
capped; cerebral palsy, insiiiuiionali/.cd 
(persons); prostheses; physical iherupv; 
musculur strength; self care skills; pro- 
gram descriptions 

The major content of the paper is the 
description of an upper extreinity hraciny 
program begun at Pacific State Hospital. 
California, in October 19^X under the 
direction of Janet Waylett. O.T.R. The 
aim of the bracing program is to attempt, 
through bracing, to improve the upper 
extremity control of severely nlhetoid. 
mentally retarded children in an institu- 
tional setting. Functional goals of the 
bracing program arc partial self-feeding 
and possibly limited communication 
(communication board. typewriter). 
Close assessment of the continually de- 
veloping bracing techniques at Raneho 
Los .Amigos Hospital suggests that upper 
extremity bracing of the cerebral palsied 
athetoid children can succeed with pa- 
tients at Pacific State Hospital. (Author) 



ABSTRACT 965 

EC 05 0965 ED 072 575 

Publ. Date Jan 72 I22p, 
Starkovich. Paul 



1 



Two-Year Study of Northv^it Re||ion- 
aJ Center^ Su:nmcr Sessions f6rP?e»- 
Sc*hooU Rubella, Deaf-Blind Children. 

Northwest Regional Center for Deaf-/ 
Bh'nd Children. Vancouver, Washington 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington. D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child services, 
multiply handicapped; dcjif blind: pre- 
school evaluntion; evaluation; progranri 
descriptions; summer programs; pre- 
school children; rubella 

The report describes the Summer Ses- 
sions for Preschool. Rubellu, Deaf-Blind 
Children conducted in 1970 and 1971 by 
the Northwest Regional Center for Deaf 
Blind Children in Vancouver. Washing 
ton. The summer programs were primari- 
ly designed to evaluate preschool deaf- 
blind children in a learning and living sit- 
uation. The report is intended not only io 
describe the short-term evaluative pro- 
grams, but also to show how a coordinat- 
ed pro^»ram may be orgilni/cd. adminis- 
tered, and evaluated. Desc^ribed are pro- 
gran obiective<i and the learning station 
concept upon which the program was 
based. The calendar of events for the 
1971 program is included.^ Detailed arc 
the methods of Jesciptipj^ evalua- 
tion utilijfcd as well as the process I'f 
forming recommendation-; for the chil- 
dren. Outlined are the objectives and 
procedures of the five learning station? 
(specialized areas of training and evalua- 
tion), which focused on communication 
skills, experience training, self help 
skills, physic.i! development, and social 
skills. Briefly described are the resideji- 
tial station and medical diagnostic anil 
evaluative services. Recommendations 
deal with program extensions and im- 
proved descriptive and assessment tech- 
niques. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 1029 

EC 0.^ |029 ED tr: 5S0 

Publ. Date Jun n 358p. 
Brown. Lou. Ed.; Sont:i:. Htl. Ed. 
Toward the Developjiuiic and Iniple- 
mentatfon of an Empirically Based 
Public School Program for Trainable 
MentaMy Retarded and Severely Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Students. Part li. 
Madison Public Schools. Wisconsin De- 
partment of Specialized Fducatinnal 
Services 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exctrptional child education; 
trainable mentally handicapped; emotion- 
ally disturbed; academic achievement; 
mentally handicapped; educational pro- 
grams; program development; public 
schools; program description; home eco- 
nomics; vocational education; Oaily Liv- 
ing Skills 

Collected are 31 articles on public schoo' 
educational nctivities for the fi-.iinablc 
mentally handicapped or the severely 
emotionally disturbed student the 
areas of academic skills, home living 
skills, and prevocaiional training. Most 
of the papers are said to .'lave been writ- 
ten by cfassroom teachers. 7*hrec articles 
present an overview which includes a 
discussion of bchavioristic task analysis. 



Fourteen articles consider techniques of 
teaching academic skills* and include 
skills such as basic spelling, reading a 
n^cnu. time telling, and arithmetic com- 
putation. The teaching of home living 
skills is examined in eight ariieles and 
ifHMudes skills such .vs, using a kitchen 
sto\e. preparing toast, using a cooking 
o\e/i, and ; tding a basic grocery list, 
Tb^" fin-al section, consisting of six pa- 
^rs. on prevocational training, considers 
*iopics such as the use of fund raising 
materials to teach prevocational skills to 
retarded students and the teaching of 
retarded students to package golf tees in 
the absence of customary production 
supports. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 1466 

EC 05 1466 ED:074 665 

\\ih\. Date ."^0 Jun ?: K5p. 
Riisalem. Herbert; Richterman. Harold 
MuUi-Handicapped Blind Persons Can 
Work . 

National Industries for the Riiikl. New 
-.York 

Si^cial . ;ind Rehabilitation Service 
(DHHW). Washington. 0, C. 
KDKS fnf.hc 

oyiG-i4-p-5.M)4~;:-tn 

rVscriptors: exceptional ch:id education, 
n-uliip!y handicapped, blind; demonstra- 
tion projects; sheltered wojk-hops. vis- 
u.dly handicapped; young adults; handi- 
capped; vocatiitnal rehabilitatiorr 

Thi; demons-oration project a'^scssed an 
innovative approach to thr provision of 
remunerative work for evaluation, tram- 
ipg. and employment purposes in shel- . 
ter.d workshops 2'? I blind individuals 
v^ho .ilso were limited by vocationally 
significant intellectual, physical, oinotion- 
aL and/or social tlisabilities. The multiply 
handicapped subgroup of the blind popu- 
lation, constituting a growing proportion 
of the workshop (.asclo;id, was seen to 
require work tasks ihat have special at- 
tributes that are in keeping with their 
nultiplo limitations. The project demon- 
strated that specialiy designed screening, 
product deveiopment. engineering, and 
rehabilitation techniques help the multi- 
ply handicapped blind to put out salable 
products. The outstanding xjoncksion 
was that, assisted by product devc'up- 
ment and related activities, workshops 
arc able to ser\e growing proportions of 
multi-handicappcd blind persons With 
unprecedented effectiveness. .As a result 
of the demonstration. National Industries 
for the Blind (NIB) incorporated the 
experimental procedures into its ongoing 
service to NlB-assoeiated workshops and 
is planning to extend the procedures 
beyond the governnient'purch::>e area 
into the private industry sector. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 1503 

EC 05 1503 074 6iS6 

Fubl. Date Apr 73 ^p. 

Rice, B. Douglas; Milligan. Tim 

A Structured Approach to Independent 

Living Trainlnj; for Younj{t Multiply 

Handicapped, Deaf .Adults. 

Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf; V6 

N4 P38-43 Apr 73 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
multiply handicapped: aurally handi- 



. capped; deaf; adolescents; young adults; 
program description.s: ichabilitation pro- 
grams; personal adjustment: Daily Living 
Skii;s 

Described is a project to provide a slruc- 
turrd rehabilitation approach \ta .inde- 
pendt*nt hvuig and personal adjustment 
tiaiumg for young. mulCiply handicapped, 
deaf adults. Admission criteria include a 
minimum. age of 16 years, non -functional 
hearifig. and low reading achievement. 
Personal adjustment training includes 
ins.riiction in communication skills, aca- 
demic subjects, hygiene, grooming, and 
interpersoniil rel^itionships. A client in 
the independent liying curriculum would 
t\pically be evaluated by the Project 
staff, be scheduled for about 15 hours of 
classroom instruction ia personal adjust- 
ment as vsell as vocational training, be 
.issisted financialiy and practically in the 
selection and setting up of houseKeeping' 
in an apartment, be .'lidcd by statT visiis* 
during the eitrly stag(.s of independent 
living. an(i participate in a periodic semi- 
nar of elienis on independent living. 
Conditions for ter/ijinaiioii Gi a clieii.'s 
involvement with the program include 
successful completion of the program .ir 
referral to other facilities. fOB) 



ABSTRACT 1743 

i:C 05 174^ M) N.A 

Puhi Date May 7^ \p 
Marv. M;o. )n 

Integriitlnjj Physical Therapy into a 
Cerebral Palsy Farlv Kducation Pr<»- 
^jrarn. 

FDR.'^ not availab.e 

Ph\srcj( Th-rapN . V>"i Ni.^ P5IM4 M,-,\ 
19"^ 

Descriptors; evceptional child s^jrv ices v 
ph>sicall> l:andic;ipped: cerebral palsy; \ 
early childhood cducalitui: piiysical Ifier/- 
ap\ : interdisciplinai > approach: class ac- 
tivities; perceptu;il development 

Physic.il therapy can he integrated intt> 
:in earl> ediicaficn urogram *'or cerebral 
palsied 3- to 6-y*.ar-old children. I he 
physical therapist may recommend to the 
teacher ways to posiiion children, siimu. 
laic movement, and in:ike full use of 
braces and cruiches Self* care skills if: 
eluding t(iileiing. dr;'ssing. and nuler<-n- 
dent drinking can be naturally taught b\ 
coopcr.it it -n between teacher .ind ther;i- 
pisj. Perceptual training b\ means of 
gr(>ss niot(M activities miehi include ac- 
tivities such as cr:iu|tng botui-cn 
ropes ftigure-gmund percept ito i. playing 
mirror games (bodv iiu arcness), running 
obsiacic ctMirses (position in sptice). and 
est.jblishiiig rules of the ro-i^l Tor tricy- 
cles (moto.'' planning skills) (DHi 



ABSTRACT 1881 

EC 05 1881 ED 077 159 

Publ. Date Jun 72 72p. 
Blea. William \ . Ed. 
Proceedlng.s of the .Special Study Insti- 
tute for Teachers of I>eaf-BIInd Multi- 
hnndicapped» 

Southwestern Region Deaf-Blind Center, 
Sacramento. California 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW), Washington. D. C 

EDRS mf.hc 
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Reprint From Proceedings of the Special 
Study Institute for Teachers of Deaf- 
Blind Multihandicupped (June 20O2. 
1972. Santa Barbara. Californiaj. 

Descriptors: exceptional child education : 
multiply handicapped; conference re- 
ports: deaf blind; services; institutes; 
teachers; interdisciplinary approach; 
media technology: curriculum guides; 
mentally handicapped; custodial* menially 
handicapped; child development centers; 
medical research; tape recorders: com- 
puters; hearing loss: screening tests: in- 
fants 

^Three presentations described the rela- 
lion of media implosion to delivery of 
educational services to deaf-blind miilli- 
'handicapped children, a curriculum for 
profoundly retarded children in develop- 
ment centers, and a device for screening 
hearing to electronically imploded knov^- 
ledge, and cited such svilulions as inter- 
disciplinary approach lo delivery ser- 
vices. Charles L.ynd identified conimtini- 
L-atioiis problcnis crealL*d by re- 
printed elecironically imploded know- 
ledge and cited such solutions as data 
banks and use of new media. The curric- 
ulum presented hy Charles Kooni/ for 
profoundiy retarded children in centers 
for handicapped minors included task 
criteria: 359 tasks arranged in 22 progres- 
sive levels (the number of levels are giv- 
en in parentheses) for gross mc'ior (five), 
fine motor (five), social (si.\), and lan- 
guage (six) development, and an activity 
and a progress cared for teacher record- 
ing of behaviors and for planning. Philip 
Peltzman offered a prototype system for 
detecting hearing loss which ulilj;fcd a 
converter with a miniature commerical 
cas«iette recorder, whereby the child's 
electroencephalogram and clinical data 
could be recorded by an untrained per> 
son and sent from the .high risk nursery 
to a data reduction center for quick diag- 
nosis. (MC) 



ABSTRACT 1954 

EC 05 1954 Kb N.A 

Publ. Date Mar 73 3p. 
Varty. Edna 

What About the Integrated Child? 

Special Education : V62 Nl P24-6 Mar 73 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
multiply haridicapped; physically handi- 
capped; neurologically handicapped: pro- 
gram descriptions; interdisciplinary ap- 
proach: parent school relationship; resi- 
dential schools; staff role 

Described is a program which stresses 
close cooperation among staff members 
at a special school for the multiply hand- 
icapped in order to provide an integrated 
program for the handicapped child. The 
program is reported to be based on con- 
ductive 'Education as taught at the Insti- 
tute for the Motor Disabled in Budapest. 
All staff members are said to attend 
weekly meetings at which all aspects of 
the childrens* problems are discussed. A 
small number of staff members work 
with the same children throughout the 
day. An innovation in the class schedule 
is -the daily best walking time during 
which lime special stresses put on walk- 
ing for the physically handicapped. 



Parents are encouraged to visit the 
school for extensive periods and to con- 
tinue the program during the child's 12 
week's at home each year. (DB) 



'ABSTRACT 1905 

EC 05 1985 , . HD N.A 

Piibl. Dale Jun 73 5p, ' 

Colvvell. Cecil N. and Others 

Evaluaticn of Self-Help H^bit JraininK 

of the Profoundly Retarded! 

Mental Retardation; VII N3 PM-8 Jun 

73 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; trainable mentally 
handicapped; custodial mentally handi- 
capped; program effectiveness; self care 
skills; habit formation; training tech- 
niques; residential programs; prediction 

The training program at Columbia State 
School, Louisiana. ^ new short-term resi 
dential facility for intensive self-help 
training for the severely and profoundly 
rr»arded (CA, 4 to 16 years), was invcsli- 
gale^.. The Prst 47 children admitted 
-m .ue significant and substantial gains in 
dressing, feeding, toileting, and mental 
age (average stay. 7.1 months). 
Preliminary data regarding the prudictic n 
of the extent to which certain children 
will benefit from self-help habit training 
was also presented. (Author/DB) 



ABSTRACT 2065 

EC 05 2065 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date May 73 4p. 
Tremble, Judith T.. CampbeSI, Lawrence 

A Dtversifiedf., Cooperative 
Work-Experience Program for Blind 
and Multiply Handicapped Blind Stu* 
dents. 

New Oullouk for the Blind; V67 N5 
P2I6-19 May 73 

Desi:riplors: exceptional child education; 
visually handicapped; blind; multiply 
handicapped; secondary school students; 
vocationni education: work study pro- 
gr^LTDs; program descriptions 

A federally-funded program in Connecti- 
cut provides both individualized class- 
room preparation tor the world of vork 
and carefully selected placements in 
part-lime jobs on and off campus for 
blind and multiply handicapped second- 
ary students. The curriculum includes 
academic subjects, work skills develop-, 
ment. training in speciality areas, and 
on-thvr-job services during the work ex- 
p*-^ .nee phase. Both training; and place- 
^it activities are carried out in cooper- 
ation with community-based ;inU 

state-operated programs. (AiiUu7r7nB7 



ABSTRACT 2100 

EC 05 2100 I'D N.A. 

Publ. Date Sum 73 4p. 
Berkan. Bill, 

Boarding Homes for Deaf/Blind Chil- 
dren. 

EDRS not available 

Bureau Memorandum: VI4 N4 P27-30 

.Sum my 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
multiply handicapped; deaf blind; board- 



ing homes; pilot programs; purent role; 
program descriptions; psychological 
needs 

A 3 week pilot boarding house project 
involved three deaf/blind childrea 
5-ye;irs-old, boarding house parents who 
were professionals in child development, 
eriucation, and -vyqlfare, and the natural 
rarents. The children exhibited at least 
ihree ea<jh of 18 ""specific beahviors in 
their nevv environment which would be 
considered, abnormal in nonhandicapped 
children, (such as withholding feces, 
rocking, staring into sun, or showing 
cff). The behaviors were, crtegorized as 
primitive responses to the child's internal 
environment, sclf-stimulatory behavior, 
exploration of external environment, and 
attempts to control external environ- 
ment. The boarding house parents, their , 
children, and the boarding children 
adapted well together; the boardJ{ig 
house parertls treated the handicapped 
children as normal, and disciplined them 
wi'h spankings (children understood, and 
retuned for cuddling). Good relations 
existed between natuial and boarding 
house parents, who exchanged informa- 
tion School home relations indicated 
need for^ frequent school support to par- 
ents ^ information exchange. 
Recommended were extension of the 
program to a full year (with weekend 
respites), inclusion of natural parent^ m 
the program, and program placement 
discontinuance at any sign of an emo- 
tional problem in a participating individu- 
al. (MC) 



ABSTRACT 2320 

EC 05 232O^ TO 0-9 m 

Puhl. Date ?b Jun 72 13-4p. 
Jones, Lloyd 

Multihandicupped Blind. 

Garden Grove Unirted School Disiiici. 
California 

Office of Education (DHKW), Washuig- 
ton. D. C: 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
multiply-handicapped; elementary school 
children: special classes; program de- 
scriptions: vi.sually handicapped: school 
districts; educational objectives; parent 
attitudes; inservice teacher education: 
case .studies (education); Title Hi: (Gar- 
den Grove) California 

The final report of the Garden Grove 
unified school district project for )»^69 
through 1972 (funded through Title III) 
involving six multiply handicapped! legal- 
ly blind children. 7- to 10-ycars-okl. who 
were previously excluded from special 
.^.education (SE) classes is presented. 
Described as the main procedural objec- 
tive is development of a self-contained 
classroom situation with inw pupil- 
teacher ratio in a public school for 
children whose handicaps limit integra- 
tion. Other objectives cited involve indi 
vidual programs in physical education 
and mobility instruction, parental attitn- 
dinal changes toward their childrens 
handicaps, teacher training and observa- 
tion programs, and regular historical 
background, program scope, personnel, 
activities or services (in such areas as 
instructional materials u.scd, budgetary 
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considerations (average pupil cost is list- 
ed as $1,453 for the 3 year prriod). and 
parent involvement (four teacher confer- 
ences yearly, and parent meetings). 
Suggested are steps for adapting a pri>- 
gram " for multihandicappcd children. 
Given for each child iirc case histories, 
(with reports from the nurse, speech 
therapist, teacher, and psychi^logist) 
^.Revaluation data concerning improve- ■ 
V mcnts. test resultN. and parent attitude 
assessment. Reported "also .Ve student 
volunteer activities ;u)d evaluations, The 
project is said to have met >dl objectives 
and will be locallv funded the ne\l vear 
(MC) / ' 



ABSTRACT 2427 

!:CO.'?2427 • PD N.A. 

Publ. Date Aug "."^ Sp. 
Naiman, Doris and Others 
New Vistas for Knriotionai)> Disturbed 
IXaf Children. 
. •\meric.in .Xiuials of the Deaf: V'llS N4 
P480-" Aug 

rX'scrijUors. exceptional child education'. 
niultipi> liandicappeii . aufailv haniii-^ 
capp'.'d, deaf; chikih -^-1; adolescents: 
I'mntionaih disfurbed; special cl.asves: 
program Jcscriptions: demv)nst ration pro- 
jects; diagnostiv teaching * • 

Nine c;notii>nally-distiJrhed deat chldren 
tage-.^ U) U> 16 vearst \M-re served b> a 
da> class which had as it', main objective 
the >uccessful retuin of each child to a 
rcgiilai class fci deaf cluldrcn. "Ihf em- 
ph.'.sjs Was iin social and emotional 
growth. Kach child's case history, in- 
cluding ps\ choit»gic.il, niedica!. audiolog- 
ical. anu educational reports. wa> studied 
carefully, .tud the child uas obsersed in 
class b> the teacher, psychologist,, and 
consultants. An educational plan was 
!hen made for each child which included 
identitkatiori of behaviors that needed 
modifying, short term go.ils. suggested 
activiics for meeting goals, and neccs 
sar> materials. Parent involvement was 
sought from the outset. The most impor- 
tant conclusion from the pilot program is 
that children with a long hi^^tory of fail- 
ure can be helped i Author'f^B) 



. ABSTRACT 2618 

EC 05 2618 KD N.A. 

Publ, Date 7.^ 389p. 
Nnrrls, Arthur G.. Kd. 
Deafness Annual 1973. Volume III. 
[• DRS not available 

Professional Rehabilitation Workers With 
the Adult Deaf, Inc.. X14 Thayer Ave- 
nue. Silver Spring. Maryland 20910. 

IX'scriptcjrs: exceptional child education; 
e.Kceplionai child research: aurally handi- 
capped: deal: r.iultiplv handicapped; deaf 
blind; rehabilitation; (counseling: program 
descriptions; federal aid. grants: goveiti- 
ment role: prog'^am proposals; research 
proposal 

Presented are 21 papers on deafness and 
summari*- of federal government pro- 
grams •^i»)r deaf children and adult>. 
Considered in the papers are the follow- 
ing topics: the multiply disabled deaf, 
behavioral rehabilitation of the 
deaf-blind, current services for the 



deaf-blind. ^the ne6ds of the, deuf-blind, 
menial retai^dation and hearing impair- 
ment, professional preparation cf reha- 
bilitation Wi/lcers, '.cuguage atid commu- 
nication, eonl. ts of rehabilitation cmin- 
selors. vocation.il education, fanulies and 
deafness, social services, psychiatry and 
the deaf, counseling, the counselor in a 
technical vocational program f(^r deaf 

> ^ « stu'Seni't-. post secondary education of 
the deaf, the national census, cthruc 
minorities, aging and deafness, preven- 
tion of hearing impairment in children, 
the audiologist's role, and counseling and 
placement at^ Gallaudet College. 
Summariiavj are programs under the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare including the Rehabilitation 

' 'Services Administration, the 'Deafness 
Research and Training i?enter, progranis 
for the ueaf-hlind. and the intrinational 
program. Under the U.S. Office af Pdu- 
cation, programs arc lisieil for the Bu- 
reau of r.ducation for the Handicapped. 
Media Services and Captioned Films 
Branch, and Maternal and Child Health 
Service .Also noted are procrams under 
ilie National Institute of Kilucaiiol^ and 
units of the l^iblic' Health Ser\ice Mich 
as the National Insritute of Neurological 
Diseases and Stroke and the Nf»!onal 
Center for Health 'Statistics Also nien- 
tioned^'are^ other grant activities ta the 
area of deafness undei (he Deaf^e^s 
Research Pound.ition and the Arni> Au- 
diolocy and Speech Center. Usually giv- 
en for progr.ims or research projecis are 
giant number. . diirati .in. monetary 
amount, project' director, and a descfip- 
tion. fDB) 



ABSTRACT 2643 

r:c 05 264 n a. 

Puhl. iJate Jun "3 " i:p. 

Sinson. Janice C. 

.'Vssessnicnt and .S<K'laI ICducatlon of 
Severely Subnormal Children in a 
Pre-.School Unit. * 

RDRS not availaNe 

British Journal of Mental Siibnorinalitv; 
VI6. I N.-^6 P2l-.^0 Jan 197.^ 

Descriptors: exceptional child educatiiin: 
mentally handicapped:' trainable mentally 
handicapped; custodial mentally handi- 
capped: early childhood; intervvntion ; 
program descriptions; evaluation; Rng- 
land 

Described is the 5 d;i,y per week program 
in Mencap House (Leeds. Pngland) for 
M) .severe Iv mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. 2 1/2 to 6 years of age. The prtv 
gran) is said to be based on the premise 
that a preschool child functir)niag at the 
level of an infant must he given siinuil.i- 
\\^ and education over a 1 to } year pc- 
riiui before assessnu ni on subtests of the 
Stanford-Binet scale Discussed are serv- 
ices i^f the proff'ssional and volunteer 
statT. a consnhinj^ psvchologisi. physioth- 
erapist, and a t-.'achcr for the deaf, tlie 
program which empliasj/es norm;iliTy. 
reinforcemeat techniques, and no punish- 

'^ment. assessment, and gains m socimI 
competence. U is reported that the chi!- 

.. dren learn only tasks ea.^ily simplified or 
maile pleasurable, that little success has 
been achieved in toilet training, and that 
Mencap children whi> later attend 
schools for the mentally handicapped 
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know how to cope and enjoy rvperiences 
offered. (MC) 

ABSTRACT 24 

HC 06 0024 HDN.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 73 9p. 

V'r'.keil. Karen; "And '(Others 

I.j:i)<uuge for Mentally Retarded I>eaf 

Oiildren: Project LIFE. 

EDRS not available 

Volta Review; V75 N7 Oct 1973 

Descriptor^: exceptional chilcf research; 
multiply handicapped; deaf; cducable 
mentally handicapped; childhood: curric- 
ulum eviiJuation; instructional materials; 
language instruction; Project Life 

Evaluated was the elTcctiveness of Pro- 
ject LIFE (Language Improvement to 
Facilitate Education) materials with two 
groups of 25 mildly retarded, severely 
and profoundly hearing impaired children 
between the ages of 8 and 12 years. The 
program, arranged hierarchically so that 
each .student can proceed ai his own 
rate, is divided into three units: 
perceptual training, thinking activities, 
and programed language. Hoth groups 
took the pretest and then completed the 
perceptual training unit; one group also 
completed the thinking activities unit. On 
the posttest. both groups showed im- 
provement in performing skills requiring 
perceptuf?! ar.d thmking officienc>^ in the 
» Project L IFE program. (DB) \ [ * 

ABSTRACT 31 

HC{yw>03l ED N.A. 

l^ihl. Date Sep 73 . 4p. 

Bent/en. Billie Louise 
Transfer of Ix^arning from School Set- 
ting to Life Style in a Hjibllltatlon Pro- 
gram for Multiply Handicapped Blind 
Persons. , - 
EDRS'not available 

New Outlook for the Blind; Vf)7 N7 Sep 
1973 

Descriptors: exceptional chik! education; 
multiply handicapped; blind: physically 
handicapped; rehabilitation programs: 
transfer of training; program descrip- 
tions; Daily Living Skills 

Encouraged is the transfer of learning 
from the school setting to life style in a 
habilitation program for multiply handi- 
capped blind adolescents and young 
adults. An important step in an effective 
transference is the careful assessment of 
a student's capabilities for independence. 
Based on this assessment, the student 
works under the guidance of a habilita- 
tion specialist to develop specific skills 
and concepts. The student is encouraged 
and is given frequent opportunity to ap- 
ply what he has learned in actual life sit- 
uations, ttis communications, mobility, 
and practical arithmetic skills are used 
when the student, with the specialist's 
help, does his own banking, shops for 
his personal needs, ,ind holds a part-time 
job. In this way. when the student leaves 
the teaching situation he is already famil- 
iar with the demands of a daily life situa- 
tion. (Author/DB) 

ABSTRACT 425 
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Publ. Date Sep 7^ 3p, 
Loring. James 
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. Twenty^ One Years In Education . 

SpcciaJ Education; V62 N3 P31-3 Sep 
1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa(ion; 
cerebral palsy; special schools; organizii- 
tions^ (groups); educational needs; physi- 
cally handicapped; educational . trends; 
Great BritaiiK 

Reviewed is the 21->car history of the 
Spastics Society in Great Britain which' 
provides education and care for severely 
handicapped cerebral palsied (CP) chil- 
dren through 60 of 140 local units. Noted 
, is the establishment of 28 day schools 
and seven boarding schools for children. 
The severity^of handicapping conditions 
served is indicated by statistics on inci- 
dence* of multiple handicaps (such as 
visual defect, epilepsy, qr hearing loss) 
in boarding school students. It is ex- 
plained that the society needs to make 
policy decisions regarding balance anxong 
severity of handicapping conditions, inte- 
gration into the local school system, and 
professional education. Recommended 
for future emphases in treatment and 
education are overcoming communica- 
tion barriers of the CP child, improv ng 
the CP child's physical functioning by 
early and intensive therapy, and the inte- 
gration of teaching and therapy pro* 
grams. (DB) 



ABSTRACT r41 

EC 06 0741 , ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct-Nov 7 5p. 
Bunch. Gary 

CanadM Services for Multiply Handi- 
capped Deaf Children. 

EDRS Viot available 

Canadian Teacher of the Deaf; V2 N4 
P27-31 Oct:Nov 1973. 

.Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
multiply handicapped; deaf blind; sur- 
veys: residential ' schools; enrollmo t 
trends; special education teachers; teaLn- 
er education; universities; Canada 

Surveyed were i^II Canadian provincijil 
residential schools for deaf children to 
ascertain information on educational 
programs for 'multiply handiuipped chil- 
dren. Responses from all but three 
schools indicated that 2,232 children. 5 
to 21 years of age, were enrolled; that 
23% of the children had a major handi- 
cap in addition to deafness; that majority 
handicaps were retardation {9%) and 
emotional disturbance (5%); and that 
teachers were not trained to ha^ rhe 
children. The survey in'iicated or 
course offerings on the multiply ndi- 
capped child in teacher training centers 
and university special education 'depart- 
ments. (MC) 



ABSTRACT 745 

EC Oh 0745 ED N.A. 

Publ, Date Nov-Dcc 7 * ' 2p. 

Scharman. Russ; Woolstenhuime. Ron 
Freezurtoz: A Winter Camping Expe- 
rience. 

EDRS not available 

Challenge; V9 N2 PI. 12 Nov Dcc 1973' 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
mentally handicapped; educable mentally 
handicapped; severely handicapped; rec- 



reational programs; camping; physical 
activities * - 

A 6-week winter recreation program at 
Camp Freezurtoz for 80 moderately or 
severely retarded residents of the Idaho 
State School and Hospital involved prep- 
arations such as finding a cabin, finding 
J w^?m clothes, planning for menus and 
equipment such a$ toboggans and a 
sQowmobile, selecting^participants (who 
had profited from summer recreation), 
and enjoying activities. Groups of eight 
females or. males spent two days and a 
night at the camp, performed housekeep- 
ing tasks, enjoyed snow activities such 
as snowman building, and engaged in 
evening recreation such as indoor games 
and .crafts and exciting outdoor 
tire-tubing down slopes. (MC) 

ABSTRACT 1210 

EC 06 1210 ED 087 174 

PubL Date Oct 68 - ^ 3p. 
Services for Chfldren and Adults Who 
Have Physical or Mental Handicaps In 
AddCiion to Visual Loss; Policy State- 
ment. 

American Foundation for the Blind. New 
Vork. N.Y. 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptor'^: exceptional child services; 
multiply handicapr>ed; visually handi- 
capped; public policy; normalization 
(handicapped); community services; 
.Amierican Foundation for the Blind 

^ The'-policy statement by the .American 
Foundation for the Blind deals with serv- 
ices for children and adults who have 
physical or mental handicaps in addition 
to visual loss. fsToted ;ire difficulties in 
providing appropriate services to the 
multiply handicapped. It^ ij? stated that 
optimum independence should be the 
goal of services for the multiply handi-. 

, capped: that comprehensive services 
should include medical, social, educa- 
tional, and vocational assistance; and 
that schools and agencies across the 
country should cooperate in providing, 
adequate diagnostic and treatment serv- 
ices for the multiply hanJicapped. (OB) 

ABSTRACT 1268 

lie 06. 1 268 FD N.A. 

Publ. Date Jan 74 Sp. 
Best. Anthony 

Deaf-Blind Childri;n and .\dolcsccnts. 

EDRS not available 

New Beacor; V.5K N6«l I>2-6 Jan 1974 

Descriptors; exceptional child education, 
multiply handicapped; deaf blind: men- 
tally handicapped; special schools; pro- 
grar.; descriptions; foreign conn trie's; 
Great Britain 

Discussed is the training program at a 
British rc<;idcntial school for 10 deaf 
blind children. Noted is the frequent 
occurence of the additional handicap of 
mental deficiency in children damaged by 
rubella. Described is a typical day*s ac- 
tivities with emphasi.s on development of 
self care and communication (sign lan- 
guage) skills Summarized is. the school's 
admissions procedure which usually in- 
volves a 2;wcek assessment period at 
another school and observation of. the 
child and his parents. It is said thix* only 



70 of approximately 400 deaf blind chil- 
drfcn are receiving special training. 
Stressed is the importance of the 
school's communication with the child's 
parents. See EC 061 178 EC 061 269 and 
ec 061 559 for related articles. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 1558 ^ 

EC 06 1558 ED N.A. 

publ. Date Win 74 Hp, 
Saunders, Bruce T, 

Diagnostic-Prescript ive Educational 
Programming In a Multi-Modal Resl- 
•^ntial Treatment Center. 

Dfcvereux Forum; V9 Nl P27,-37 Win 
1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
emotionally disturbed; learning disabili- 
ties; multiply handicapped; residential 
schools; residential programs; therapeu- 
tic environment; behavior change; oper- 
ant conditioning; records (forms); indi- 
vidualized instruction; Token Economy 

Described is the educational program of 
Waterford Country School, a residential 
treatment center in Connecticut* for emo- 
tionally disturbed, learning disabled, and 
multiply handicapped childrcd and ado- 
lescen';. It- is explained that, though a 
variety of treatment modalities are used, 
behavior modification is a central pro- 
gram principle. Described are periodic 
review and planning conferences for all 
concerned (including the child) and edu- 
cational placement based on achievement 
levels. The theoretical basis of the pro- 
gram is seen to include modification of 
the curriculum more than diagnosis of 
the child. Application of a token econo- 
my is said to encourage appropriate be- 
havior and academic achievement. De- 
scribed are the diagnostic-prescriptive 
profile used and calculation of the Edu- 
cational Efficiency Quotient. Application 
of the profile and programming methods 
are illustrated in the case of a 9-ycar-old 
emotionally disturbed girL (DB) 

ABSTRACT 1571 

EC t)6 1571 ED N.A. 

Hubl, Date Apr 74 9p. 
Bur rough.s. Judith R.; Powell. Kr:mk Vv. 
Can We Systematically Meet the Needs 
of All Deaf Children? 
Peabody Journal of Education; VM N\ 
PITI-9 Apr 1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
aurally handicapped; deaf; multiply 
handicapped; deaf blind; language handi- 
capped; prograrp descriptions; diagnostic 
teaching; .system*: analysis; curriculum; 
oral communication; aural learning; 
fuiiuual com'municati()n; Total Communi- 
cation; 1*cxas 

Described is the systems approach tu 
individualized instruction of the Callier 
Center for ^ Communications Disorders 
(Texas) for. approximately ^10 deaf, deaf 
blind, and language delayed children, 0 
to 16 years of age. Program com pone* nts 
are said to comprise infant training (with 
families) to age 3, 1/2 daV classes from 3 
to (y years of age. full day classes during 
primary levc!. Jind special school alfetid- 
anct Avith options such as integrJjtion 
with hearing studcnt.s in elementary 
through senior high levels. Discussed are 



assessment, diagnosis, prescriptions in- 
volving objectives and strategies, evalua- 
tion with constant feedback, communica- 
tion modes (oral-aural or total communi- 
cation), inservicc teacher tr:\ining, and 
behavioral management. Given are re- 
sults of a study indicating that 50 6 io 
8-year-old students who received the svs 
lems approach for 2' ycar^ performed 
significantly higher in areas such as work 
approach skills and independence than 
similar students in the iradiiiunal curricu- 
lum. (MC) 

ABSTRACT 1734 

EC 06 1734 , ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Apr 74 :p. 
Bolkestein. G. 

TeachJnx Blind Retarded Children 
the Netherlands. ^ 

Phi Delta Kappan. V55 NH P5 59-60 Apr 
1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
multiply handicapped; blind: mentally 
handiciipped; rating scales; program de- 
scriptions; foreign courUries; educaiiopal 
needs; Netherlands 

^ Discii.v-ed .ire educaiinnit' servrccs pri»- 
vided blind rel.trded ^hiidren in the Neih- 
c'-|;inds. Diagnosis is said Ui siress a miil- 
tidi'.ciplinary approach leading tu a meth- 
od of irealineni which idennfies ediica- 
'iirnttl needs to increase independent 
ttmctioning. Because the child is iikely to 
be highly dcpenden: to perceive tie 
world a^ unstructured, and to be poorly 
ouenieJ in space and Vime a rating scale 
has been developed which evaluates the 
folkming li.e continua. dependency/ 
independence, stnictui e-poor'striic- 

lure-rich (orientation in space and 
tinicK contaci-piH>r 'pedagogical 

LO.-^l.i^t (ck^sencss of child teacher rela- 
lioHNhip). and nq uillingness to learn/uill 
ingne^s lo learn. .': is e.xpl.iincd that e\ aiu- 
ation IS followed bs determination of 
educariona! objectives and the. school ac- 
tion plan v^hich siresses play at the begin- 
ner le\ei. crafiv and skilK at ihe middle 
group level, and work .it the scnuir level 
(DB) 

ABSTRACT 1921 

FC 1)6 1«)2I HD im 757 

Publ. Date Jul 73 223p. 
Fewell. Windell W. 

Mucatioii for Multiply Handicapped 
Deaf Children. Knd of Prnjeet Report. 
(September 1. 1970-Jiine .V). 1973) 

Indiana School for the I)f;af. Indianapi:- 
iis 

Bureau of t.!en)entar\ and Second a r\ ~ 
.l-:diicalion (DHI-AV-ORV Washinprmi . f^i 

Irfrt^S nif.hc 

Ocvcnptois: exceptunial child evluL»il!i)n: 
aiirall> h:ifuiieappetl . dcmoj^.siraiion pro- 
jects; program descnpiions; residential 
programs; muliipis hamlKapped. dc.if; 

arlv chiidhtwul; childhi>od; special eLi ,s- 
es; Indiana; Title HI 

I*rcsenied is the final repijri ol a "^-^ear 
1 1970 K) \^r}.) pri)jecl. fumled h\ liilc 
111. to develop a model insirucimnal hm\ 
training progr;tm with 10 (five each vcan 
6- to S- year-old nuiliipl> handicapped 
ticaf children at ihc Indiana School for 
ihe Deaf. Described are use of a sepa- 



rate building at the school, experimental 
summer programs from l9iS9 through 
1972. and staffing cimsisting of un e.vperi- 
enced teacher of the deaf and four home 
supervisors pi o\ iding 24-hour siiper\ i- 
sion. protection, and training assist:»nte 
Dissemination activities reported include 
. development ol" fiUir instructional materi- 
als, a television progr.im. ai d visits from 
organizations, f-.valuation of-live children 
who did not read, urite. or cttmnumicate 
prior to the prograrri is given to include 
grade scores from 1,5 to I.S5 on a read- 
ing test, ind dL'\elopment of gestural 
communicatio.i. Discussed are 16 project 
' goals •-.en as mterr^uing the students 
into regular class aetivi\-cs when feasi- 
ble, use of materials such as Project 
LIFH. and utili/atiim of community re- 
siuip es. Included are psvchological prog- 
ress reports, plans for continuing the 
/ project, and diflicultay. of pi\igr;im ■ im- 
) plementation such a^rinding profession- 
als skilled in tesl^g inu'tipK handi- 
capped students An appendiv contains 
c\alu:i!uin mat».ri»iU :>uch a-, fating 
sc. lies, dormiti^rs leports^ three ;ests 
'\wird reeognitiiiq. !angu;ig^c. and iniitht- 
matiCN tests) developed lo rale achie\e- 
nient . and student pr(j^reNS record < in 
thinking ac!i\iries; and a list of recipients 
of disscini nation ra;tteiials. letIer^ to 
agencies, and pholoi;raph"» that appe.ired 
111 piiblication.s ) 

ABSTRACT 1945 

\X: \)fy 1945' lA) N.A 

["ibi. Date Apr 74 Hp, 
Brown. I.ou; York. Robert 
IX'velopin); Programs for .Severely. 
Handicupped Student.s: Teaihrr 
Triiining and Clas.srtJoni-InstruciioM. 
Focus on I-.\ceplii>nal Children; VYi NZ 
i^-l I Apr 19*^4 

» 

Dest.Tiptor'^: exceptional lIhUI education; 
handicapped children; Teacher educaiiiUi; 
classification; leaeher selection ; pfadi 
Liims; petfo/'mance based teaciier educa- 
tiv>n; behavioral ol)jcetives; behavii>r 
ch.ince; i>peranl cond iiiomnc; i^^lnlc■ 
tional materials; evaluatiim ; Se\'C rely 
Handicapped 

I^iscuvied foi teacher fdncators are ap- 
proaches to development i>f teacher 
training pri>grams \^hich provitle teachers 
with proficiency" for instructing stnercly 
handicapped children It is noted that the 
current issue CiMicer!is development of 
• 'he best ser\ices for lo\* tunciiimii.g 
children who so^n '.ull have .iccess 
public cducatiiHi. ^Terniinuli g\ for the 
se\ere!y handicapped is c-xplar^ed. 
Described are lecuifmeni of ci^llc^'.e stii^ 
deni^ through pioi;r;^m components such 
as ii course on mcnt:ii retardation :ind 
evpiisure to field work, prc-licerise p;.ic- 
ficuni involsi-mcni n> help students per- 
ft>rm well latei a^ :*jache!s. a;iif ,i ■,<<nk- 
in>: dcrmiliim of U:..chin^ Discu'.seJ 
concepts on in oj u .lionis; competencies 
(hat c'lahlc readier^ \^: chan^te '«tude;its 
in de:i:ons!ral^!iv '.va'r N. .nul 'iMcd ,irc nine 
i:.:tegorieN of wiiiPf^eiei'.cies vuch .i^ ni.iD- 
:ij.:<-'menr techm-'u-es -.eveic hchavuu 
problems. C'otv.iilci i-ii fiM projjraiti coiv 
teat is u task aTwti'. sis ;ippro.iCh \^ hich 
invt?Kes U) phases for ie;t(.lting singular 
pronoun expressive ',iii>:Ma}:c re spouse* 
to "N^ho-dt^ing" quesiioMN Cimsideri'd fwi 



program method are approaches such as 
the \Sork of J. Itard and sysiemalie use 
of principles and proceduies, Also con- 
sidered :irc two procedures: for. teacher 
selection of m;iteri;ds. and for measure- 
ment to acquire cv;iluativc informatitm 
In suni!nar\ it is noted that taxpayers' 
concerns will be .illayed if well trained 
teachers .:;in elicit denumstrable progress 
in riMvling ard socialising by the pro- 
(oundh handicapped. {\yC) 
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Publ. Date 73 I44p. 
l.aCrosse. Edward and Others 
Meyer Children Vs Rehabilitiirion Jn.sti- 
tute Teaching Program for Younj* 

Ntei/ical Cen- 



Oinaha. 
Development (DHPAV). 

ill Head Start Se- 



.Chlldron. 

Nebraska Uni\.. 
ter. 

Office of Child 
Washington, D C 
HDRS mf.hc 
Handicapped Children 
ries 

f 

.. Co imcii fo; rxs'eptiona'>4+iJ^n . 1920 
.Assrci.ilion Drive. Rest<^. \';r--??n9i 

Desc rip tins: except icinaK child educa tmnj 
multiply handicappe^; tf.ichiiig incthoiis; 
diagnosiic leachiiift^ insiriiction.il niaten- 
aK; early childhood education; motor 
development; sCif care skills; language 
de\elopment; e.moticmal de\ e-.opmcnt; 
ci^gnit3\e development: class activities; . 
equipment; daily living skills; guideliiies * 

The prescriptive teaching program for 
multiply handicapped inirsers' school 
children is presented in three manuals: 
prc-criptne teaclnng, integration of prc- 
seripiions int(! classroom activities; and 
equipment and materials. Given in the 
prcsoripii\X' teathiny manual are direc- 
tions for assessing a child's strengths and 
weaknesses in functioning on a skills 
sequence checklist for the following 
areas: motor development (locomotor 
and upright po^iitions skills), self help 
(fine hand and general skills) language 
(receptive and expressive skills), emo- 
tional development (perscnial social inter- 
action and body awareness skills), and 
preacademic development (memory/ 
general information and visual motcu 
perception skills). Additionally ottered 
are instruciions for writing prescription 
cards and lisjs of prescriptive statement^- 
for each iire.j. The next manual contains 
prt'scripitons for two children; evamples 
t^f impli.-mentaiion of the prescriptions in 
group acti*. ities such as snack time, table 
work, .irt -ork. and free pla>'; and listed 
activities for meeting prescriptions in the 
rt'.e areas.» I isted in the third manual 
with ;ipiiropr»aic sources, Jirecti»m!. . oi 
illustr.iiions ;ire cross-ctHfed (for each 
arciii Lonimerciatly available . c^r easil\ 
made instrucliimal materials and equip- 
mem f(.r the following five skill are. is 
fapprnxtniaJc numbers of materi,'.!*. <n- 
C(|uipniCM{ are in . parenthiesesf mot»)i 
fijmpnv.'uf such as shoidder sfraps (f>a). 
self help equipment sueh as i,ofn:node 
seat (*'^2r. language materials such as 
piippet> I'^/l: svicial-emotituial de\ci;»p- 
rnent male: ial■^' stu li as a 'feelic collec- 
Uon' (•;!); and prcaeademic materials 
such as .1 number sorter (65). {\U.') 
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ABSTRACT 2086 

•EC 06 2086 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date 74 * 317p. 
Hardy, Richard E.; Cull. John G. 
Severe DtsiibUltJcs: Social and Rehobll- 
Itailon Approaches. 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 30!'327 
East Lawrence Avenue. Springfield, Illi- 
nois 62703. 

I>cscriptOrs: exceptional child education; 
handicapped children; special health 
prcblems; epilepsy: diabetes: diseases; 
rehabilitation: social adjustment: educa- 
tional needs; counseling: vocational reha- 
bilitation; Severely Handicapped 

Considered in 14 author" contributed 
chapters are social, rehabilitation, and 
educational aspects of severe disabilities. 
Chapters focu^s on the following topics 
(with sample subtopics in parentheses): 
rehabilitation counseling and the mental- 
ly retarded client, epilepsy (including a 
successful employment program), the 
cerebral palsied (including incidence, 
etiology, and rehabilitation), handicap- 
ping speech dis6rders (including rehabili- 
tation resources, counseling, and 'adjust- 
mcni), vocational rehabilitation of the 
blind and severely visually impaired, 
rehabilitaiioM of the mentally ill. the spi- 
nal Cord injured patient, the deaf (includ- 
ing education and inicgraiion into the 
community), the diabetic. rehabilit.Hion 
and cancer, rehabilitation of persons 
with rheumatoid arthritis, end .siage renal 
.failure-considerations for the rehabilita- 
tion counselor, pulmonary disability, and 
how. mechanical a.ssistive devices and 
adaptive behavior can aid in the rehabili- 
tation of severely disabled perionvL (DB) 

• ■ , 

ABSTRACT 2132 
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Publ. Date May 74 * <H)p. 

Schein. Jerome D.. Hd. 

Education and Rehabilitation of r>eaf 

Persons vlth Other Disabilities. 

New York Uni\.. Nev York. Ivafnoss 

Research and Training Center. 

Social and Rchabilitalion Service 

(DHEW), Washington, D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
multiply handicapped; deaf; rehabilita- 
tion; deaf blind; mentally handicapped: 
minority groups; program descriptions; 
teacher education; audiology; manual 
communication; program development; 
federal legislation 

Ten authors contributed chapters focus 
on the education and rehabilitation of 
multiply handicapped deaf persons. Con- 
sidered jn readings are the following top- 
ics: programs for multiply handicapped 
deaf children in New York state, a defi- 
nition of the population of multiply hand- 
icapped deaf students and a rationale for 
the provisuon of services, a proposed 
model for preparation of personnel, im- 
plementation of the model through the 
establishment of educi^Lional service pro- 
grams for' multiply handicapped deaf 
children, problems in the audioiogical 
assessment of deaf children with other 
disabilities, the education and rehabilita- 
tion of the deaf and mentally retarded 
individual, a modified manual comnttTni- 
cation system for deaf blind children. 



problems of persons who are both deaf 
and members of ethnic minorities, j)rob- 
Icms- of the severely handicapped 
deaf-imp'ications for educational pp- 
grams, and the impact of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 on deafnes^ 
rrhabilitation. A blbliogri>phy lists ap- 
proximately 375 references on the multi^' 
' ply handicapped deaf. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 27f^^ <' 
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Publ. Date 74 ' 9p. 

Ottina, John R. 

The Federal Commitment to Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped. 

EDRS/nf,hc 

Prepared for the ATinual International 
Convention of The Council for Excep- 
tional Children (5_2nd, Americana Hotel, 
New York, New York, April J7. 1974) 



A family involvement program«has been 
developed at the Pathfinder School, a 
school for 3- to 7-year-old multiply hand- 
icapped brain injured children. The par- 
ticipation of mothers in the classrpom, 
whether in their own child's classroom 
or another classroom, provides iTiolhrrs 
with instruction in training techniques 
and task analysis. Initial discomfort on 
the part of teachers to the presence of 
'mothers has been overcome through an 
emphasis on open comr.unication. 
Additional supportive services are of- 
fered by a mothers' group and a fathers' 
group. Grandparents have also been at- 
tending the parents' groups, and siblings 
of-^he handicapped children have been 
invited to visit the special class. Parents, 
teachers, and children all appear to be 
benefiting from the family participaliou 
program. (DB) ' - ' 



Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
handicapped . children; government role; 
program development; federal aid; fedcr- 
jil government; educational trends; Se- 
verely Handicapped 

Reviewed in the speet:h by John Oiiina. 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
arc trends in the federal government's 
role io 'education for the handicapped 
;\Xid current' federally funded projects 
.*;erving the handicapped. Noted is pro- 
gram growth from subsidies for jusl two 
facilities 20 years ago to the current an- 
nual budget of $300 million to support 
education of the estimated seven million 
handicapped childreo- It is explained that 
S190 million goes to the states and anotli- 
cr SlOO million is used for a model pro- 
l»ram development in areas such as early 
childhood education, media develop- 
ment, and teafher training. Described are 
new federally supported etfnrts in re- 
search such as developing four now cur- 
ricula for ^he mentally retarded chiid! in 
media such as captioning the AUC eve- 
ning news, in program development such 
as establishing l(J centers to serve deaf 
blind children and. in ;m emphasis on 
ea.''ly childhood programs to ideniif> and 
rcrnediaie disabilities at the preschool 
level. Future trends in government in- 
volvement are seen to include provision 
of resour^is to State and local education 
agencies as ihey expand services for the 
severely handicapped, increased support 
of model preschool projects, model pro- 
jects specifically designed to serve 'the 
severely handicapped, increased empha- 
sis on the gifted and talented, and collej- 
tion of better data on incidence and edu- 
cational costs of various handicapping ' 
conditions, (DB) 
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Descriptors: multiply handicuppecj ; par 
cnt school relationship; parent ci!ucaii<>n; 
program descriptions; group discussi(T. ; 
exceptional child education: early child- 
hood education; special schools; .sihlinp*-; 
grandparents . . ^ 
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Criteria In the Public Iklucatlon ^l^th( 
5>cvtrcly Handicapped. 

EDRS mf.hc 

An Addres's to the Saskaicheuan iVder.:- 
tion. Council For -fixcep'jon.'il Chiidren. 
Bcssborough Hdlel (Saskatoon, Novem- 
ber 2, 1973) 

Descriptors: excepti(in.il child educaiion; 
special educaiion; historical revious, 
student placement; handicapped chiklren: 
educational irends; regular class, place 
ment; program descri.itions*. placenienr: 
edujationa! need!>; Severe!) H.mdi- 
capptd 

Discussed in th^- rt.ech on criteria in the 
public cducaf*.''. of the severely handi- 
capped are h,;.i.Tical developments lead- 
ing to the Cisr cn: situation, the kinds 
developing stiuciures .emerginc in spcciri! 
education, the question of criteria and its 
ramifications, and major tasks \.o be :ic- 
connJished. Identified are ft.ui histoncil 
stages in special education from the or- 
ganization of residential schools in the 
19th century, through the developn^cnt 
of a few community prototypes in the 
early 20th c?entury, and the quantitative 
explosion of services from 1945 to 19 "fV 
to the current period which is seen to be 
one of negotiation for more integration 
for exceptional children in b<^ih the piih- 
lic schools and f+ie community. StresscJ 
is inainsireaming as the dominant histori- 
cal trend. Described are four local pro- 
grams to provide suppprt services to 
regular teachers whose chisscs include 
exceptional children. Fiv-; criteria for 
phicenient arc considered which include 
the instructional decision he'ug made on 
evidence of advantagf* for ;lie individual 
and not on Mhe institutional difficulties 
associated with placing the child in tnc 
main.strcjjm \)r another particular setting. 
Finally, the author expresses his prcf:r- 
ences for special- education which in- 
clude decategorizing both children ;in(l 
tcaclicis so that the highlv co.mpetent 
'special educator' would receive fundings- 
and children would receive individualized 
instruction based on educalj/^al necffs 
rather than handicapping condTtion. DB)^ 
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ladder for Instructional PerM)nneI of 
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Colorado State Dcpl, of Institutions. 
Denver. Div. Of Developmental Disabili- 
ties. 

Dept. of Health. Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington. D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
trainable menially har^icapped; models: 
performance based teacher education: 
inservice teacher education; mentally 
handicapped; conceptual schemes; ad- 
ministration; interagency cooperation; 
program descriptions; behavioral objec- 
tives ; program design; program develop- 
ment; teacher evaluation; Colorado; Se- 
verely Handicapped 

Provided is a competency based career 
ladder model tdevclof)ed for Colorado* to 
enable universities and colleges to im- 



tries; physicaJly handicapped; Great Brit- 
ain 

Reported are results of a survey of 27 
day centers of The Spastica Society in 
England and Wales. Survey data focused 
on the following subjects: the number of 
ix'nters that had registered as schools 
after the 1970 Education Act; the intel- 
lecfual level and ages of children in the 
centers who were predominantly cerebral 
palsied; numbers of qualilied staff mem- 
bers, whether teachers, pliysioiherapist.s. 
speech therapists or occupational th^'ra- 
pisiv. provisions for educational planning 
and curriculum development; and trends 
re?»ultin8 from increa^sing provision for 
severely multiply handicapped children 
by the local educational authorities 
(GW) 
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Multiply Disabled Deaf Persons: A 
Manual for Rehabilitation Counselors. 

Dc Paul Univ.. Chicago, III. 
Social and Rehabilitation .Service 
(DHEW), Washington, D. C. Rehabilita- . 
tiou Services Administration. - 
EDRS mf he 

[developed at A Workshop (New (Or- 
leans. l|Ou;siaua. March .M-Af.ril 3. 1%8) 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
multiply handicapped; rehabilii;uion; 
counseloi role: aurally . handicapped, 
deaf; mentally handicapped; emotionally 
disturbed: learning disabilities; vocational 
rehabilitation: guidelines; ideniil'jcation; 
diagnostic tests: vocational counselirjgt 
job placement, followup studies; .Severc- 
l> Handicapped 

•The manual for rehabilitation counselors 
of multiply disabled deaf persons has 
been developed from a workshop in 
which vocari'jnal counselors d'scussed 
stage of ihc rehabilitation process. 
CuiOLnnes f.T the procedures of identifi- 
cation, ditfercniial diagnosis, vocational 
evaluaijoii, pl.'icement and follow-up are 

lUV'Cn fnr <t«. 'if n.^r-t t-^nr t. . . « ^ : -J 



of the child's treatment plan of activities: 
team reevaluation meeting every 16 
weeks in which consultants and aJl staff 
working vwith the child discuss his pre- 
school progress. Staff roles are discussed 
for the head teacher, assistant teachers 
(one head teacher and two as«iistants for 
every six children)* student teachers and 
parents. It is -noted that the day pre- 
school classroom resembles most class- 
rooms for normaJ preschoolers and thai 
standard toys and equipment are used, 
although an emphasis is placed on toys 
that encourage fine motor and manipula- 
tive skills, on sound producing toys, and 
on toys that have interesting shapes and 
textures. Appendixes, which comprise 
approximately half of the document, in- 
clude a sample list of educational goals, 
the educational evaluation procedure of 
the day preschool (methods and objec- 
tives are specified), the p ^school sched- 
ule, and lists of toys, records, books, 
and pamphlets, (GW) 
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Examined is a program for mentally re- 
tarded deaf children and their families 
initiated in 197! at the Harris County 
Center for the Retarded, Houston. Tex- 
as, with emphasis on the language in- 
struction, counseling, and communica- 
tion programs. The history and back- 
ground of the program are discussed in 
terms of staff and facility needs, chil- 
dren's educational needs and family 
needs. The Language and Conceptual 
Training Program described uses Manual 
JEnglish. slides, and techniques^ model- 
ing, information feedback, and social and 
concrete reinforcement lo establish a 
functional level acceptable for public 
cducaiional services for deaf children 
with normal IQ. Results reported from 
the program show thai 11 of the 12 chil- 
dren have improved language skills and 
thai four are ready for referral to regular 
public school programs, indicating thai 
ihcy were incorrectly labeled as mentally 
retarded. Elements of the family coun- 
seling program reviewed include the 
format of evening group meetings of 
parents and sjhiiiigs. the receni shift 



the office skills program are included. 
(BA) 
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Sex Education Program Service Model 
for the Multlhandlcapped Adult. 

Rehabilitation Literature; V35 N9 P264-7 
271 Sep 1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
multiply handicapped; physically handi- 
capped; cerebral palsy; young adults; 
adults; sex education; group discussion; 
program descriptions; models 

The author discusses sex education pro- 
gram services In a center for cerebral 
palsied adults and the preparation neces- 
sary for implementation of such, a pro- 
gram. Described are questions asked and 
topics discussed in separate group meet- 
ings held with adull men. adult women, 
adolescents, and parents. The benefits of 
individual counseling are mcntioncJ 

Seven comnnni»r;''-'> rnn«iHpr»»H n..f#^. ^t«.r\. 



handicapped; group living; iprogram de* 
scnptlons; skill development; daily living 
. skills; Severely Handicapped 

A group home for severely retarded indi- 
viduals, designed to foster household 
skills and behaviors requisite to commu- 
nity or family placement, is described. It 
is explained that a small farm has been 
chosen as the program site to compli- 
ment the backgrounds of the 10 original 
residents. The staff of nine is reported to 
use behavior modification frthniqucs to 
Jrain residents in basic fa , rung and 
household skills. The authors note that 
upon evaluation on the basis of 200 ques- 
tions conccrni.ig 50 skills, the residents 
were found to exceed previous estimates 
of their functioning potential. (GW) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
mentally handicapped; aurally handi- 
capped; deaf; multiply handicapped; pro- 
gram descriptions; special schools; resi- 
dential schools; hospital schools; educa- 
tional needs; Ontario, Canada 

Services for the education of mentally 
retarded deaf children in Ontario, Cana- 
da are surveyed with specific concern 
given to the numbers of mentally retard- 
ed deaf children and their needs. 
Information is provided on provincial 
hospital services and provincial schools 
for the deaf. A description of the pro- 
gram at the Ontario School for the Deaf 
in Milton considers the preFchool. junior 
school, senior school, late referrals, resi- 
dential life, Stat! qualifications, and stu- 
dent achievements. Twj brief case de- 



Handicapped Students' (Madison, Wis- 
consin). (Author) 
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Beyond the Limits: Innovations in 
Services for ihe Severely and Pro- 
foundly Retarded. 

Special Child Publications. Division of 
Bernic Struub Publishing Company, 4535 
Union Bay Place. Northeast, Seattle, 
Washirigton 98105 (6.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child rviccs; 
exceptional chilb education; ruultiply 
handicapped: mentally handicapped; 
custodial menially handicapped; physi- 
cally h;tn Jicapped: trend analysis; inter- 
national programs; national programs; 
changing altitudes; program planning: 
program evaluation; innovation; preven- 
tion: child development; group living; 
envirnnmenial influences; institutionali- 
zed (persons); cooperative prog:ams; re- 



zens us ihey relate to service delivery 
factors, concepts of the developmeniul 
model, und normalizuiion. A vignette of 
un 8-yeiir-o)d scvcrly handicapped boy, 
including u description of the child's 
achievement of u highly normalized life 
under FNCOR sponsorship, is provided 
by Coleman. Concluding remarks by 
Haynes and Gruncwald review the ci>n- 
ferencc and offer further elaboration of 
trends, photographs and charts are used 
ihroughoui the publication, and most 
iwpers are followed by a list of refer- 
ences. (l.H) 
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A Comprehensive Program foi \lulti- 
Handicdppedr Mentally Retarded < 
Children. 

Journal of Special Educators of the Men- 
rally Retarded; Vll NI P44-9 Fal74 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
multiply handicapped; mentally handi- 
capped: early childhiwd; childhood; 



ferred materials from those available; 
demonstrated various kinds of sensory' 
awareness of shape, form and texture; 
and showed intense sensory-motors plea- 
sure in both process and product. The 
teachers arranged a physically predicta- 
ble environment and empathic support 
and initial motivation. The exploratory 
art program resulted in increased aware- 
ness by instructors of the students* po- 
tential abilities and in measurable student 
g;iins in such areas as independencr, 
flexibility, and originality. (l.H) 
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A Team Teaching Practicum for 
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ulum Research And Development Center 
in Mental Retardation. 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE). Washington. D. C. 
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Descriptors: severely handicappcc 
directories; program descriptions; 
abstracts; exceptional child education; 

Presented is a directory of 169 projects 
for severely handicapped persons. 
Descriptions include title of project, 
director's name, project address and icli - 
phone number, target population, .dcsii, 
nation of personnel (including teachei, 
medical personnel, and psychologist) 
involved in training, project areas (such 
as staff training, communication ;tnd so- 
cializiitioHL and u l>rief abstract. 
Descriptions are explained Xo he solicitctl 
from a survey of direciojs of depart- 
mcrus of niciiuil retardation and of pub- 



ttonal chHd education; severely handi- 
capped; program descriptions; respite 
care; Boarding Homes; 

Described is Wisconsin's boarding home 
program for seven deaf blind children. It 
is explained that children are placed with 
carefully trained and selected boarding 
home parents who are instrumentxii in 
working with child's natural parents and 
school. Inservice training is said to pro- 
vide information as well as group sup- 
port to the boarding home parents. The 
use of boarding homes for respite care is 
discussed. Emphasized is the importance 
of clear communication between school, 
boarding home, and natural home. (CD 
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Descriptors; exceptional child services; 
physically handicapped; severely handi- 
capped: adults; group/living; residential 
prtKrams; program descriptions; normali 
/a;ion (handicapped); Personal Indcpciid- 



A Model Program for Diversely Hand* 
(capped Children (Preschool). 

Nevada State D*pt, of Education, Car- 
son City. 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (DHEW/OE). Washington. D. 
C. 

EDRS mf;hc " 

Descriptors: severely handicapped; 
readiness (mcntah; self care skills; 
educational programs; normali/-;uion 
(handicapped); exceptional child educa- 
tion; multiply handicapped; kindergarten, 
demonstration projects: program plan- 
ning; delivery systems; student teacher 
ratio; staff role; 

Described is a model program for devel- 
oping the educational readiness and self 
help skills of severely handicapped kin- 
dergarten and preschool children with a 
wide range of physical, mental, neurolog-. 
ical. or sensory deficits. It is explained 
that the program should provide hetero- 
geneous grouping, individualized instnic- 
lion. door to door transportation, and 
parent education. A major program goal 
is normalizing the child's functioning lo 
facilitate subsequent placement in exist- 
ing regular or special education classes. 



deaf, deaf blind, severely emotionally 
disturbed, and multiply handicapped. It 
is explained that six regional committees 
composed of ' interested citizens were 
charged with tasks such as identifying 
the children to be served, determining 
their educational needs, and offering rec- 
ommendations concerning physical plant 
needs and site si>ecifications; and that 
final reports of six regional planning 
units were coordinated by a council for 
presentation to the slate board of educa- 
tion, A major portion of the document 
consists of detailed information on such 
project aspects as the proceedings of 
numerous regional and coordinating 
council meetings, and recommended 
educational specifications for each of the 
six regions, including facility and land 
site checklists, data on incidence uf 
handicapped children, and tables giving 
program statistics. Appendixes include 
results of a parent-educator survey about 
educational goals; and consultant reports 
on the neexJs of deaf, emotionally or so- 
cially disturbed, and multiply handi- 
capped children. (LH) 
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group discussions, and individual coun- 
seling. Treatment results ere considered 
in terms of work skill (quality and speed) 
and behavior. (For related information, 
sec EC 07 3893.) (CL) 



O'Shaughncssy, Rita 
The Social Cominlttee: A Part of tht 
Therapeuik MUleu. 
Special Ctim^cn; V2 Nl P50^ Sjm/Fall 
75 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
mentally handicapped; multiply handi- 
capped; adults; interpersonal compe- 
tence; social devek)pment; program de- 
scriptions; 

Described is the- role of a social commit- 
tee in increasing the interpersonal skills 
of adult clients in a workshop and train- 
ing center for the retarded and multiply 
handicapped. Brief profiles of six com- 
mittee members are used to explain the 
individual socialization goals. Reviewed 
are such group activities as preparing 
parties for employed former trainees and 
planning occasio/)s for the clients* own 
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dures. 
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American Journal Of Mental Deficien- 
cy: V74 Nl P69-74 Jul 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: behavior change; 
reinforcement: custodial menially hand- 
icapped; operant conditioning: behavior 
patterns 

Stereotyped behavior is defined as a 
constant repetition of responses that 
have no apparent adaptive consequences 
for the organism. The research reported 
here attempted to reduce this behavior 
in two severely retarded, brain-damaged 
subjects. Two experiments vsere con- 
ducted in which reinforcement was 
made contingent upon sitting siill. Dis- 
criminative stimuli uere provided lo 
inform the subjects that no reint'orce- 



Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped; vocational reha- 
bilitation: reinforcement: trainable men- 
tally handicapped: custodial mentally 
handicapped: residential schools; oper- 
ant conditioning: positive reinforce- 
ment: learning charactei istics: activity 
learning: job training 

VVorking from a population of severely 
and profoundly retarded residential 
school patients, an attempt was made lo 
devise an experimental program for 
training subjects on selected workshop 
tasks. Task analysis was employed to 
describe the respective vocational envi- 
ronments and lo specify behavioral re- 
quirements. Training programs based 
upon the Skinnerian principles of shap- 
ing, operant discrimination, and chain- 
ing of responses were then developed. A 
prelinnnary study was coniiucted to de- 
termine the response acquisition charac- 
teristics a random sample of 10 
subjects. The data suggested that Ihi* 
iicquisition of comple\ chains of over 
100 discrete hehavtors \sas reflected in 
positively accelerated exponential 



cers. Careful diet control was initialed to 
insure the feasibility of food as a poten- 
tial reinforcer. Ogden Lindsley's operant 
behavioral equation wa.s used to dia- 
gram the behavioral analysis: the four 
components are antecedent event (sti- 
mulus), movement (response), arrange- 
ment (contingency), and subsequent 
event (consequence). The operant reflex 
was prosthesized by building the missing 
components. Stimulus building accom- 
plished by classical conditioning, re- 
sponse building resulting from external 
manipulation, and response shaping 
through differential reinforcement as 
well as contingency and consequence 
building comprised the operant compo- 
nent development procedure. The 
prosthetic techniques successfully taught 
the child to reach, contact, grasp, and 
hand the stimulus object to the examin- 
er. Three subsequent experiments were 
succes.sful in developing high level profi- 
ciency on bent-wire and patterned string 
jj'roblems with the subject's right or left 
iiund. Additional data are reported on 
the effects of contingency and consequ- 
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successful when ihere was an intact 
operant reflex in the limb. (JM) 
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change, program descriptions; operant 
condilioninii; positive reinforcement; in- 
stitutionalized (perM)ns); [rainable men- 
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To improve the behavior <-»f those mod- 
erately and severely retarded no longer 
attending ctnsses. a loken economy v^ns 
e^tab!i-hcd ;ii DeiUim Stale School. 
Good behavior vvas r'jwarded with social 
and is.xrcatJoni:< privileges. Prior lu the 
one-yju. ^tlldy. lesidcn;^ rreqacml> 
conipiained of filne-,s and exhil)iiec! ui.v 
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Mental Retardation; V8 N3 PI8-24 Jun 
1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
ti' n; mentally handicapped; behavior 
' lange; reinforcement; custodial men- 
tally handicapped; operant conditioning 
The second part of the series of three 
papers on operant techniques, which are 
the major behavior moditication group 
of procedures, discusses with illustrative 
research the various operant techniques 
for increasing the frequency of appropri- 
ate behavior and those used for decreas- 
ing the frequency of maladaptive or 
undesirable behaviors. Specifically, the 
following techniques are discussed: posi- 
tive reinforcement, avoidance and es- 
cape procedures, imitation, extinction, 
punishment, and time-oiil. Various par- 
ameters of reinforcement, including 
schedules, amount, and timing, .ue also 
discussed. Attention is called to the 
shortcomings of certain techniques, (Au- 
thor) 
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use language. Major autistic characterise 
tics of aloneness and preservation of 
sameness or severely aggressive and de- 
struciive behavior were no longer dis- 
played. It is concluded that nonprofes- 
sionals (high school graduates) can he 
trained in behavioral approaches and 
can functio'. competently as therapists 
for children tn a behavior modification 
?rr.up proj^ram. (KWj 
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condi^uir.iHK; coiHiitioiicd rc^non-..', self 
care skills; eas'ca'.i^ral rr.nhouji, fem- 
ales; hyi:icne; beho.vior rfioJificatiun 

.A program was •developed so that the 
reguhr nurr.ing sraff. during their nor- 



Reduction of Extreme Deviant Behav- 
iors in a Severely Retarded Girl. 
EDRS not available 

Training School Bulletin; V67 N4 
PI 93-7 Feb 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
custodial mentally handicapped; behav- 
ior change; positive reinforcement; 
training techniques; mentally handi- 
capped; time out procedure 

A 12-year-old girl who displayed many 
negative behaviors such as hand biting, 
chin hitting, disrobing, smearing feces, 
breaking objects, spitting, etc., was given 
a treatment program using behavior 
modification techniques. A combination 
of reinforcing positive behaviors and 
using a time out procedure was effective 
in reducing the deviant behaviors and in 
shaping more adaptive behaviors. Twen- 
ty therapy sesi;ions conducted over a two 
month period, were sufficient to produce 
noticeable changes in behavior. Carry 
over was reported by personnel in cot- 
tage and school areas. (Author) 
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change; training techniques; case studies; 
self care skills; mentally handicapped 

Three behavior modification programs 
used with R, a profoundly retarded 7- 
year-old boy, are described. The pro- 
grams developed a self-feeding operant, 
taught R to respond appropriately to a 
verbal command and greatly increased 
his ability to stand without support. Side 
effects included an apparent increase' in 
R's responsiveness to his environment, 
and independent mobility by crawling or 
using a walker. Observational follow-up 
information indicates that R's behavior 
gains have been maintained in his home. 
Questions raised by the training tech- 
niques used and suggestions for further 
research are considered, (Author) 
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found in generalizing from therapy to 
everyday behavior patterns. (CB) 
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American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V76 Nl P68-7^ Jul I97| 

Descriptors; exceplional child rese;irch: 
mentally handicapped; custodial mentally 
hai.dicappcd; eating habits; behavior 
change; reinforcement; self care skills 

A program was developed in which un- 
dergraduates .served as operant condi- 
tioners on a hort-tcrm basis to treat 
iindesirahle mealtime behaviors of four 
severely retarded, institutionalized girK. 
The siuvtenis recorded for each subject 
the relative frequencies of slopping food, 
yelling, playing uith utei, ils, and ejilinp 
with hands. Th.: mechanics of the stu- 
dent participation arc described, .md if.»t:i 



EDRS not available 

American Journal of Occupational Thera- 
py: V26 N5 P3ft|-4 Jul/Aug 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: custodial mentally 
handicapped: eating hnbits; behavior 
change: operant conditioning; reinforce- 
ment 

A 12-year-old profoundly retarded, self- 
abusive and assaultive child who did not 
feed himself was motivated to feed him- 
self 'md modify undesirable responses 
wilh.n S da>s. Training took place during 
mraliime using hites of his meal :is a 
r-.inforcer. (Author) 



ABSTRACT 2535 

EC 04 2535 ED N.A. 

Pub!. Date May 72 lOp. 
Bry, Peter M.: Nawas, M. Mike 
Is Reinforcement Necessary for the 
Development of a Generalized Imita- 
tion Operant in Severely and Pro- 
foundly Retarded Children? 
EDRS noi available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V76 N6 P658-6? May 1972 



ment of walking, however, required the 
occasional use of the restraint procedure 
to maintain walking as the dominant 
mode of locomotion. The program was 
easily administered, required little time, 
and was effective for all four children. 
(Author) 



ABSTRACT 2552 

EC 04 2552 EDN,^. 
Publ. Date Jul 72 6p, 
Tramontana, Joseph 

Social Versus Edible Rewards as a 
Function of Intellectual I>evel and So- 
cioeconomic Class. 

EDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V77 Nl P33-8 Jul 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; lower class; posi- 
tive rewards; intelligence level; multiply 
handicapped; disadvantaged youth; so- 
cioeconomic status 

The relative effectiveness of social re- 
wards, edible rewards, and a no conse- 
quence condition was studied by means 
of a balanced design in which 36 middle 
class and 36 lower class Caucasian child- 



tion to reversal phase, and from reversal 
to a re-acquisition and re-reversal phase; 
this was attributed to their relative im- 
mobility of nervous processes. In vigi- 
lance, both groups showed similar trends 
in decrement as a function of time at 
task. Severely retarded subjects were 
inferior to mildly retarded subjects in 
their performance in complex vigilance. 
False detections did not .follow any con- 
sistent pattern of decrerrtent in complex 
vigilance, which required some theoreti- 
cal explanation. The most remarkable 
result was obtained by comparing good 
and poor performers in one vigilance 
task on performance in the other vigi- 
lance task and in conditioning. A direct 
variation between proficiency in vigilance 
and conditioning performances was no- 
ticed, as also between the two vigilance 
tasks. These relations were explained in 
terms of orienting response, which prov- 
ided a basic link between vigilance and 
conditioning. (Author). 

ABSTRACT 552 

tC 05 0552 F.D N,A. 

Publ. Date Apr 72 gp. 
Brown, Lou and Others 



Bent poslure and zig-zag walkinji of a 20- 
year old severely retarded hydrocephalic 
girl uere improved through use of posi- 
tive reinforcers. During siud\- sessions, 
the helmeted S used a walker, uiih sup- 
port from a teacher, in altempls to trav- 
erse a 60-foot course defined h> laped 
parallel lines. A mercury light xJe\ ice at- 
tached U) the helmet operated onK when 
the S > head was vvithih 10 degrees of 
erect position. Baseline data showed a 
mean nuniher of } ualking de\iances 
(walker or foot on t)r outside parallel 
line>) per trial and postural dcwances 
occurring in 80'V' of time samples. When 
-ihe S received praise and tokens only for 
walking performance, walking de\iances 
were reduced to a mean of (K6, while 
postural deviances remained high. When 
the S was praised onl\ for appropriate 
posture (as indicated h> light i, ualking 
deviances rose to a mean of 2.0. and 
postural deviance was reduced lo a rale 
of 40C;. When reinforcement w;ts contin- 
gent on both walking ^traight and keep- 
ing head up\ walking d"c\Knices were low 
and po>lural de\iances 'vtahili/cJ at -^^^^'f . 
The stud\ oiTereJ a protoi>pe for (cach- 
ing two heha\ inr> >im'.iUanei)usl\ (o se- 
\orel\ retardetl rcr>ons. (Mc'l 



Development of Syntax in a Retarded 
GIri Using Procedures of Imitation, 
Reinforcement, and Modeiing. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis; 
V6 N2 P299.3I0Sum 1973 
Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; trainable mentally 
handicapped; sentence structure; case 
studies (education); imitation; reinforce- 
ment; models; training techniques; stimu- 
lus generalization 

Three experiments demonstr.:xted the 
development and generalized use of a 
singular and nlural declarative sentence 
in a severely retarded lO-year-old institu- 
tionalized girl initially lacking sentence 
form responses. In each experiment, an 
adult(s) served as a language model(s), 
and consequences (sweets) were provid- 
ed for imitation of the model. During 
training trials, an item(s) was displayed 
first to the model(s) then to the subject; 
the displays were accompanied by re- 
quests to label the item(s). Generaliza- 
tion was assessed by a number of probe 
trialy that were periodically interspersed 
among training trials. During the trials, 
the subject was requested to label the 



ToUet Training the ReUrded: A Rapid 
Program for Day and Nighttime Inde- 
pendent Toileting. 

EDRS not available 

Research Press, 2612 North Mattis Ave- 
nue, Champaign. Illinois 61820 ($4,50). 

Descriptors; exceptional chiJd education; 
mentally handicapped; trainable mentally 
handicapped; self care skills; institution- 
alized (persons); hygiene; institutional 
administration; professional personnel; 
nonprofessional personnel; training tech- 
niques; behavior change; operant condi- 
tioning; reinforcement; Toilet Traiiifng 

The manual for professionals and parents 
gives procedures for daytime and nightT 
time toilet training of th? institutionalized 
profoundly and severely mentally retard- 
ed. Information on daytime toilet training 
includes a training cycle^ in case study 
format, a discussion on effects of soiling 
on soilcr and on staff, strategies (medical 
examination, cotton training punts with 
an alarm mechanism , and individual 
modification programs), and steps in 
training such as use -of graduated guid- 
ance and lunch as a reward. Suggested 
(iare techniques of self-training (which 
*^ims for ntr^ional tnil^tinn rpcnnrfvlhilitw > 



quency of rocking behavior was virtually 
eliminated upon mere suggestion: (MC) 



ABSTRACT 372 

• EC 06 0372 EDN.A 
Pub). Date Oct 73 3p. 
Christian. Walter P. and Others 
An Attendant Operated Feeding Pro- 
gram for Severely and Profoundly 
Retarded Females. 

Mental Retardation; VII N5 P35-7 Oct 
1973 

Descriptors: females; custodial mentally 
handicapped; program descriptions; eat- 
ing habits; training techniques; iJitend- 
ants; exceptional child research; mentally 
handicapped; adults; behavior change 

Twenty-eight sr ercly and profoundly 
retarded females (mean age 55 years) 
received basic self-help training in a 
feeding program in which lO-second 
time-out from food was contingent upon 
inappropriate feeding behavior. 
Attendant participation uas a major 
component of the' program. .The ward 
attendant staff gradually assumed com- 
plete responsibility for the operation of 
the program. The mean number of inap- 



American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V78 N3 P24I-8 Nov 1973 

Descriptors: exceptio'nai child research; 
custodial mentally handicapped; behavior 
change; operant conditioning; reinforce- 
ment; mentally handicapped; trainable 
mentally handicapped; autism: adults; 
institutionalized (persons) 

The stereotyped, seif-stimuiatijjg, cifitisiic 
behavior (such as head weaving or body ' 
rocking), of 32* severely of profoundly 
retarded adults in a state hospital ward 
was virtually eliminated through nonrein- 
forccment. reinforcement accompanied 
by praise, reinforcement combined with 
autism reversal procedures, and only au- 
tism reversal procedures. Ward staff 
members first observed the Ss and pre- 
vented self injury; then reinforced per- 
formance of activities (su^h as stringing 
beads) with smiles, hugs, and candy, 
reinforced activit>r performance in addi- 
tion to in^stence that a resident hold the 
moving body-part in a particular posi- 
tion; and. finally, insisted that ?he Ss 
maintain appropriate head, shoulder, 
hand, and thumb postures if^stead of 
head-weavin g.-- b o d y - r o c k i n g . 
hand-gazing, and finger-jrjov ing. Results 



American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V78 N4 P486-93 Jan 1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
custodial mentally handicapped; eating 
habits; case studies; mentally handi- 
capped; institutionalized (persons): regur- 
gitation 

Samc-suBject experimental desii^ns were 
employed to compare rate.v of voluntary 
regurgitation in two profoundly retarded 
lay-down r;jtien;., (aged 6 and 11 years) 
when fed by a standard institutional and 
a special feeding method. Experimental 
controls mcludcd linies and amounts of 
food and the rate at whioh they were fed 
to the subject. In bath cases regurgita- 
tion markedly decreased und*:i - the spe- 
cial fee^g method. With one subject, 
reversion lo the standarJ method was 
associated with' a lapse into a state of 
li sties s^ess and apathy trom which he 
recovered wKen the special method was 
restored. The common denominator be- 
tween ^ the special feeding method and 
other cltPKa) 'cchniqiics is the promotion 
of {he patient s active participatmr. jii the 
feeding process. (Author) 



TJie report describes several problems 
enc<3untcred during the self-feeding skills 
to a group of four profoundly retarded 
children 7 to 12 years of age. It is noted 
that the primary technique used was the 
7-step shaping technique with reinforce- 
ment and fading procedure. Factors such 
as maintenance of post-training eating 
behavior, length of time taken to reach 
successive steps of training, choice of 
specific training procedure, use of physi- 
cal restraints, readiness of the children, 
and motivating variables for the trainers 
are discussed. (Author/MC) 



ABSTRACT 1585 

EC 06 1585 - EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Apr 74 2p. 
Mira, Mary; Hoffman, Sandra 
EdacatSonal Programing for Multihan- 
dicappcd Deaf-Blind Children. 
Exceptional Children; V40 N7 P513-4 
Apr 1974 

Descriptors; exceptional child education; 
deaf blind; behavior change; training 
techniques; educational heeds; multiply 
handicapped; childhood; effective teach- 
ing 



ABS.RACT1881 

EC 06 1881 . ^D N.A. ■ 

Publ. Date Spr 74 I3p. 
Garcia. Eugene 

The Training and Generalizations of a 
Conversatlonai Speech Form In Non- 
verbal Retardates. 

Journal of Applied Behavioral Analysis; 
V7 Nl P137-49 Spr 1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; custddial mentally 
handicapped; adolescents; training tech- 
niques; reinforcement; imitation; lan- 
guage development; transfer of training: 
verbal operant conditioning 

Differenfial reinforcement and imitation 
were uspd with two profoundly retarded 
adolescents to train three sequential ver- 
bal responses associated with the display i 
of a picture and questions related to that 
picture. Each response consisted of a 
three-'word chain in sentence form; com- 
bined with verbal responses from the 
experimenter, this trained sequence 
formed a short conversational lirfit. 
Three experimenters measured Jhe use of 
each sentence in settings differer'. than 
the one in ^A'hich training took place, and 
with pictures different than those used 

durinc trriinina Twn fvnff*; nf opn*»rs*li7a. 



extinguishable with one contingency in- 
volving technological innovations such as 
electronic devices. Training of lower 
order professionals in operant techniques 
is the focus of research such as a longi- 
tudinal study by J. Tizard. who credits 
institutional social organization with im- 
proved staff behavior and cojisequent" 
improve child care. It is noted that par- 
ents can modify children's behavior after 
observing reinforcement sessions. The 
ethics of operant methodology are exam- 
ined in relation to aversive behavior ther- 
apy of O. Lovaas with autistic children, 
and the need for'*$5uidelines proposed by 
S. Lovibond. Three characteristics of 
behavioral modification are discfussed in 
terms ol objectives, contingencies, and 
starting point and steps. Contrasted are 
apprpaches of F. Klenolascinv^. who aims 
at acceptable ongoing interpersonal rela- 
tions, and of O. Lindsley who is con- 
cerned with ongoing prosthetic manipula- 
tion of the environment. (NfC) 

ABSTRACT 1951 

HC 06 1951 ED N,A. 

Piibl. Daie May 74 }p. 
Martin. Jerry A, lagulli. Diano M. 
Elimination of Middlc-of-(hc>Nii!h( 



ABSTRACT 2402 

EC 06 2402 . EDN.A. 

PubK Date Sum 74 Kp. 

Metzler. Roberta Kagin 

The Use of Music as a Reinforcer to 

Increase Imitative Behavior in Severe- 

3y and Profoundly Retarded Female 

Residents. 

Journal of Music Therapy; VII N2 
P97-lI0Sum 1974 " 

Descriptors: exceptionaJ child research; 
mentally handicapped^: severely handi- 
capped; adolescents; young adults; 
adults; females; insi^iulionalized (per- 
^sons); music: reinforcement; imitation; 
classificatiorf 

The influence of music as a reinforcer on 
imitative behavior was tested in 30 se- 
verely and profoundly mentally retarded 
females (16- to 55'years-o!d) in a residen- 
tial treatment center. Ss were randomly 
divided into a group with- no music, a 
group with continuous music, and a 
group in which music was alternately 
used a> a reinforcer fi)r all Norling re- 
sponses and for correct seiriing responses. 
No Mijnificanl difference in imitative or 
discriminatory behaviors was found 
vvhich could be attributed to the variable 
of music. (CAV) 



Through the use of operant conditioning 
techniques, an echolalic retarded girl (4 
years old) with severe behavior problems 
was taught to accept an increasing varie- 
ty and texture of foods while concurrent- ' 
ly developing appropriate self-feeding^ 
skills, For 3 years the S had- existed on a", 
diet consisting mainly of cinnamon icy<t7 ^ 
bacon, milk, and eggnog. Fiflccn work« 
ing days were required lo te;tch her to 
self-feed and accept nuuiiionally hal- 
anced meals. Progrc , in ^ her self-help 
areas accompanied ihc acquisition of 
self-feeding skills, which were still pres- 
ent 5 months after termination »)f treat- 
ment. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 2960 

EC 06 2960 KD N A. 

Publ. Date Oct 74 I0p. 
Young. James A.; Wincze. John P. 
The Effects of tlie Reinforcemtiit of 
Compatible and Incomputitilc Alter- 
nate Beliaviors on tlie Sclfr Injurious 
and Related Behaviors of n Proftitindiy 
Retarded Female Adult. 
Behavior Therapv. V5 N5 F6l4-:3 ( \ 
"4 

IX'scrigtors: exceptional chiid research: 
mentall) handiciipped: custodial mentally 
handicappedN-iivnung adulu: fehuile>: 



behavior trhangc; child care centers; pro- 
gram descriptions; case studies; 

Behavior Modification techniqu^y were 
used to manage inappropriate social be- 
havior- in a day care center serving 47 
retarded (IQ below 50) children .3- to 
16- years-old. A seven step implementa- 
tion program included staff training, es- 
tablishing individual management pro- 
grams and leaching behavior modification 
♦echnique:. to the parents. TTic:iprogram 
was effective as demonstrated by the ex- 
tinction of tantrums in a 7-year-old and 
the leaching of task completion to a 
1(>- year-old (CI.) 



ABSTRACT 823 

HC07()H23 EON. A. 

Piihl. Date Win 74 6p. 
Azrin. N.H,; Wesolowski. M.D 
Theft Reversal: An Overcorrection 
Procedure for Eliminating Stealing by 
Retarded Persons. 

Journal of Applied Behavior Analy«;is; 
V7 N4 P577-82 Win 1974 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; custodial mentally 
handicapped: adulr.: institutionalized 
(persons); punishment; behavior chanue: 



recorded each student's observable be- 
havior and implemented an individual- 
ized modification program while conduct- ^ 
ing reglilar classroom activities. In exper- . 
iment I. a cooperative token reinforce- 
ment technique was effective in promot- 
ing tl'^e acquisition ofy appropriate verbali- 
zations between two/Ss; in experiment 2, 
three Ss increased ylneir independent seat 
work production rate (in activities such 
as braille writing, and work with a peg- 
board and a cubarithm) by using a kitch- 
en timer; and praise, feeclback. and rein- 
forcement were used to help one S learn 
independent mobility skills in ex'periment 
3. Results indicated that behavioral prin- 
ciples can be applied to produce appro- 
priate responses and reduce the deviant 
behavior of multiply handicapped stu- 
dents. (LH) 



ABSTRACT 2385 

EC 07 r>8S ED 105693 

Piib!. Dale Jan 74 Mp. 

Sigelnian. Carol K., Ed. 

Behavior Modification in Three Set- 

tin{cs. Monograph No. 2. 

Texas Tech Univ,. Lubbock, Research 

and Training Center in Mental Retarda- 

lion. 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
(DHEW). Washington, D. C. 
Texas Tech Univ., Lubbock. 
EDRS mf:hc 

Descriptors: handicapped "children: 
behavior change; operant conditioning: 
group living; interpersonal competence: 
exceptional child education: menially 
handicapped: edueable mentally handi- 
eappeii: emolJonalK illsturbed; scvereK 
handicapped; ct^mmunity prnprams; vo- 
cational rehabilitation; cooperative pro- 
grams; daily living skills; 

Three conference papers describe the 
implementation of behavior modification 
priticiples with ' se\ercl> handicapped 
(!:,iverely and profoundly retarded) insti- 
tutionalized children, predelinquent ad(^- 
lescents in a group home, and educahle 
retarded students in a special education 
secondary program. Discussed in i:"'-- first 
paper on a behavii>ral approach to each- 
inp social skills to the scs cTcb "rundi- 
ped arc such basic C(^^' *nis a be- 
...lor measurement, contingent icin- 
forcemcnt. and shaping r:!chniqrcN. A 
token economy is the mode presented in 
the second paper, dealing \M\\t predelin- 
quent b<.)ys. Described are proiiram clc- 
ments including the community \^hii]^ ; 
ship, family- style environmen:.. fam;h. 
therapy, and teacher parent training' 
along with the motivation system' . tnrcc 
major components (piiint system, social 
reinforcement system, and self- govern- 
ment system). The use of a token econo- 
my with cducable students in a coopera- 
tive special education and vocational 
rehabilitation program is considered in 
the final paper. Reviewed are program 
nhii^Ctive*. the. 'onen* loken eConomv 
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ABSTRACT 2935 

EC 07 2935 ED N. A. 

Pubf. Date Sum 75 I2p^ 
Gladstone, Bruce W.; Sherman, James 
A. 

Developing Generalized Behav- 
ior-Modificaflon Skills in Hlgh-School 
Students Working vdth Retarded Chil- 
dren. 

Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis ; 
V8 N2 PI 69-80' 

De*>criptors: custodial mentally handi- 
capped; teaching methods; behavior 
change; operant conditioning; exception- 
al child research, tutoring; performance 
factors; video tape recordings; feedback; 
positive reinforcement; 
Evaluated was the effectiveness of train- 
ing procedures (videotaped modeling, 
rehearsal, and corrective feedback and 
praise) in teaching seven high school 
students to use generalized behavior 
modification skills with 14 institutional- 
ized profoundly retarded children. 
Observers recorded each trainee's ability 
to use reinforcement, correct verbal in- 
structions, ignoring, and physical 
prompts, with two different retardates. 
Results indicated that the high school 
students' training improved their ability 
to teach new behaviors to different retar- 
dates, suggesting the development of 
generalized skills in behavior modifica- 
tion. (Author/LH) 

ABSTRACT 2937 

EC 07 2937 ED N. A. 

Publ. Date Spr 75 ; 7p. 

Smeets, Paul M.; Striefel, Sebastian 
The Effecto of Different Retnfoc cement 
ConditkMis on the Test Performance of 
MultUuindicapped Deaf ChUdren. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis ; 
V8 Nl P83-9 

Descriptors: deaf; multiply handicapped; 
reinforcement; testing; performance fac- 
tors; exceptional child research; aurally 
handicapped; adolescents; behavior 
change; operant conditioning; Raven 
Progressive Mai^^ces; 

The test performance of 52 multiply 
handicapped deaf students. (11 to 18 
years old) was analyzed to determine the 
relative effectiveness of four different 
reinforcement conditions. Ss were divid- 
ed into four groups and were randomly 
assigned to one of the following posttest 
conditions: end-of-session reinforcement, 
noncontingent reinforcement, Jclayed 
reinforcement, and immediate contingent 
reinforcement. Results indicated that the 
mean posttest .sc^re of Ss tested under 
the immediate reinforcement condition 

- was significantly higher than that of any 
other group, and that there were no sig- 
nificant differences among the three oth- 

■ er groups on mean posttest scores. 
(Author/LH) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
multiply handicapped; emotionally dis- 
turbed; behavior problems; 
hyperactivity; retarded speech tdevelop- 
ment, behavior change; operant condi- 
tioning; music ;% therapy; reinforcement: 
normalization (handicapped); ^ interper- 
sonal competence; Music Therapy; 

Three experiments were conducted to 
determine the effectiveness of contingent 
music to teach social skills and to control 
the hyperactive, disruptive behavior of a 
nonverbal 8 year old boy while he was 
walking, riding in a car, and learning 
preacademic skills. Contingent music 
combined with Ritalin medication was 
used while teaching socially acceptable 
car riding, and a remote control device 
was developed to control the presence or 
absence of recorded music during the 
teaching of preacademic skills. Results 
indicated .that contingent music was in- 
strumental in normalizing S^s walking and 
car riding behavior, that the music-Ritalin 
combination was more effective than Ri- 
talin alone in reducing S's hyperactivity in 
the car. and :hat the remote control device 
was a valid apparatus for rapidly present- 
ing conti[)gent music. (LH) 

ABSTRACT 2980 

EC 07 2980 ED N. A. 

PubL Date Spr 75 lOp. 
Dorow. Laura Gilbert 
Conditioning Music and Approval as 
St\¥ Rcinforcers (or Imitative Behav- 
ior with the Severely Retarded. 
Journal of Music Therapy ; VI2 Nl 
P3a-9 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
severely handicapped; multiply handi- 
capped; mentally handicapped; custodial 
mentally handicapped: childhciod; adoles- 
cents; behavior change: operant condi- 
tior :ng; reinforcement; institutionalized 
(pc: ons); music; Music Therapy; 

Examined with three multiply handi- 
capped severely retarded females (9 to 
15 years old) assigned to music therapy 
classes at a residential training center 
were the effect of secondary reinforcers 
on imitative behaviors; the effect of con- 
ditioning on approval reinforcement, and 
approval plus music conditions; and the 
durability of newly conditioned reinfor- 
cers. Three experimental conditions were 
used: verbal approval (during baseline 
and treatment): verbal approval plus 
music (during baseline and treatment): 
and simultaneous approval, music, and 
food (during treatment). Results indica- 
ted that both approval and music listening 
can simultaneously be conditioned as 
reinforcers for imitative behaviors and 
that, over an extended time period, mu- 
sic and approval will not lose their rein- 
forcing strength when no longer com- 
bined with food. (LH) 



ABSTRACT 3111 



Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor* 
dcrs: V38N4P533-54I 

Descriptors: language handicapped; 
imitation; language development; group 
therapy; exceptional child research; mul- 
tiply handicapped; emotionally disturbed; 
trainable mentally handicapped; operant 
conditioning; program effectiveness; 

Demonstrated with four severely lan- 
guage deficient boys (7 to 11 years old) 
was the feasibflity of using operant prin- 
ciples in language therapy with a small 
group of behayiorally disturbed children 
to develop an imitative verbal repertoire. 
The children, (two oT whom were moder- 
ately retarded) were seen as a group in I 
hour sessions, 3 times a week for ap- 
proximately 6 weeks. The program began 
with development of desirable behavior 
(sitting, attention, dnd eye contact), and 
proceeded to development of a verbal 
imitative repertoire in the following se- 
quence: gross motor ^ movements; oral 
posturing; and vocalizing phonemes, syl- 
lables, and words. Among findings were 
that by the fourth session all Ss were 
correctly imitating the purely motor ac- 
tivities ai a level about the 90th percent- 
ile; and that by the 17th session all Ss 
were imitating words satisfactorily about 
90% of the time. Results supported the 
advantages of group rather than individu- 
al therapy for children with similar prob- 
lems. iLS) 



ABSTRACT 3319 
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Publ. Date Jul 75 9p. 
Samaras* Mary Stenning; Ball, Thomas 
S, 

Reinforcemeti^ of Cooperation Be- 
tween Profoundly Retarded Adults* 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V80 Nl P63-7I . 

Descriptors: custodial mentally handi- 
capped; reinforcement: behavior change; 
interpersonal relationship; social devel- 
opment: exceptional child research; men- 
tally handicapped; adults; institutional- 
ized (persons); operant conditioning; 

An experimental approach to the devel- 
opment and maintenance of cooperation 
responses in five profoundly retarded 
institutionalized male adults was evaluat- 
ed. A s»in^e-subject reversal design was 
used for the major experiment which 
involved automatic recording of coopera- 
tive responses. Within a relatively short 
period, seven dyads learned independent 
operation of the cooperation machine. 
During the first reinforcement period, a 
high and fairiy stable rate of cooperative 
responding occurred which decreased 
markedly after several extinction ses- 
sions and immediately recovered when 
reinforcements were reinstituted. The 
operation of such machines by profound- 
ly retarded Ss resulted in increased so- 
cial interaction beyond purely mechanis- 
tic behavior. (Author) 
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